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PREFACE 


OUR Second Charles, of pleaſant 
and good-natured memory, obſerv- 
ing Gregorio Leti, the Italian hiſ- 
torian, attending his levee, aſked 
him how his book went on; for, 
ſaid the King, I am informed you 
intend Een Anecdotes of the 
Engliſh Court. Take care there 
be no offence in it.” Sire, an- 
ſwered the Italian, © Tam collecting 
materials for ſuch a work, and will 

be careful as poſſible ; but, unleſs a 
man be wiſe as Solomon, he can- 
not publiſh Anecdotes without giv- 
ing ſome offence” Why then, re- 
plied the Monarch * cannot 200 be 
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| wiſe as Solomon? write Proverbs. 7 
and let Anecdotes alone- 


„„ „ 
” * 


\ 


The counſel was good, and coun- 


ſel have 1 alſo received. f 


I was told, he that wrote of thoſe 
who were living, or /ept-upon'a/hes 


which were not yet cold, ought not 


to inſert his name in the title page; 
for it was committing himſelf, and 
might create enemies. The advice 
had influence, but not the influ: 
ence which was intended. Con- 


ſcious of meaning to publiſh truth, 
and truth only, I venture to prefix 
r name to this book. 


The W of mba I write, 
had once my warmeſt partiality, 
and living with him in habits of 


the moſt unreſerved intimacy, I 


knew him well. The motives 


* 
- 
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| EET aQuated his aca are 


explained in his letters; that I now 


poſſeſs them, and the fragments of 


poetry which he gave me, is owing, 


in ſome meaſure to accident, and; 

in ſome degree, to a habit I have of 
preſerving any thing, however tri- 
fling, which is the production of a 
friend. On my once. ſhewing a 


number of little ſketches by the 


late Mr. Mortimer, a gentleman 
aſked me, if I had hoarded we _ 
e of his en UGH 


From Mr. Henderſon's letters,” » 1 
have endeavoured to ſelect ſuch'as 


tend to explain his theatrical ſtory, © 
or ſuch as from their aivetè, pleat 


ſantry, and good ſenſe, place his 
powers in a light, which, I think, 


gives them a diſtinguiſhed rank in 


that claſs of writing. It is ſcaree 
neceſſary to premiſe, that they were 
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not intended for the preſs, and 
therefore exhibit, not the writer and 
his labours, but the man in his na- 
tural character. 2 


. 1 am apprehenſive it may be 
thought that ſome of them are un- 
important, and relate to private 
tranſactions, with which the pub- 
lic have no concern, and that! 
might have compreſſed the volume, 
byomitting the introd uctions, and 
concluſions of thoſe to myſelf, 
which frequently contain merely a 
xepetition of the ſame profeſſions of 
© friendſhip, only expreſſed in differ- 
I ent words; but I think, that origi- 
nality of turn which he frequently 
gives to the moſt trifling circum- 
Nance, ſuch a mark of his mind, as 
ought not to be withheld by him 
who profeſſes to publiſh his letters; 

and 1 am inclined to look upon 


N Fr 4A 


that editor who lops off, at his own - 
diſcretion, any branches with which 
he happens to be diſſatisfied, as 


ſometimes doing more than his 
duty warrants. | 


There are ſome miſcellaneous 
epiſtles written at a very early pe- 
riod of his life: the few which 1 
have inſerted that were addreſſed to 
him, need not any apology for 

their publication. | 


The peems which are ſubjoined, 
conſidered as haſty effuſions rather 
than finiſhed compoſitions, as the 
productions of a man who had re- 
ceived few aids from education, * 

* It is not n to inſinuate this 4s an 
apology. I thought they had merit, or I would 


not have publiſbed them. Nothing can be more 


contemptible than peſtering the publie with 
reams of nonſenſe, by young gentlemen Rader 4 


* * 
"4, * 
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and whoſe a guides were a dec: 
ſical taſte, formed by having er 
with a power of diſcrimination, 
| ſome of the beſt Engliſh writers, 
prove that he poſſeſſed imagination, 
and aptitude of poetical expreſſion, 
which might, had he made poeſy 
the object of his purſuit, ha ve been 


— 


cultivated into excellence. > 


Attached to his | previous reputa- 
tion, they may excite curioſity, 


fourteen years of age, black women, men-mer- 
eers, oſtlers who cannot ſpell ; and eſquires, 


who can do little more. 1 


If a work has merit enongh for the public eye, 
that public will generally protect and encourage 
it; and if it has not, its being written while the 
author was ſtanding upon one leg, or ſtanding 
upon his head; written with his fingers, or 
written with his toes; written in ſeven days, or 
ſeven months, are very inſufficient reaſons to 
give for its appearance, in an age when the preſs 
teems with hourly births, of which we only 
Know, that © lis” the Wore born, and died, 


Pi * E FIA -, oe 


and, [ hope, gratify it, by exhibit- 


ing his talents in a new n of 
view. 7 


, $2 25 $3.4 4-4 
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The 8 eſtimatibtbimn el id _=_ 
abilities were held by men of diſ- 9 
tinguiſhed rank in literature, the 
ample teſtimony which was given 

to his merit as an aQor, and the 
eminent honours which were paid 
to his memory as a man, firſt ſug- 
geſted the idea of publiſhing his 
letters and poems I reviewed what 
had my early. . approbation, and 
time has not much funk them in 
my opinion. \ 


"Ir his been ſuggeſted to me, be / 
my notes are too numerous, and | /} 
too long, but I could not well 7 


abridge, or incorporate them with 7 
the work. Tis the error of inex- 17 


ene, for this is rg e firſt book \ 


= PREFACE: 
© ever ventured before the awful 

tribunal of the public. If I have 

pardon from my readers, and ſhould 


ever publiſh another, that fault 
n _ ec: - 
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Mr. JOHN HENDERSON. 


A CLATM of literary honours, for men 
who have not received a ſcholaſtic education, 
is, IJ am conſcious, liable to be conteſted.“ 
The avenues to that portal of the Temple of 
fame, are guarded by the giants of learning, 
who, mounted upon pedeſtals, compoſed of 
huge tomes of folios, quartos, and duodeci- 
mos, which only prove, that men avere dull in 
ancient days, look down with ſullen contempt 


It ſeems a general aziom, that he who has 
never felt birch, ſhould never wear bays, | 


— 


> Se „ i do — — — — — - 


A 
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on the adventurer who is hardy enough to 
attempt gaining acceſs, through any other 
than the * and beaten . 


This HOY as was 1 of the Druids, i is 
kept ſacred from the intruſion of the unhal- 
lowed multitude, and the unanealed man, 
who attempts to ſnatch a ſprig of the holy 
miſletoe, is in ſome danger of being ſacri- 

ficed upon the altar, as a propitiatory offer- 
ing to the offended deity of the place. 


Of thoſe whoſe eminence hath been 
thought. worthy of Biography, we frequently 
read, that they received. the rudiments of 
| their education from one learned man, and 
were aſſiſted by the inſtructions of another, 
then conſigned to an univerſity, where they 
added to their claſſic knowledge, and rich 
in the flores of. ancient Greece and Rome burſt 
into ſociety, | where they were gazed at with . 
the eye of expectation, and gratißed with 
reiterated praiſe. 


41 1 


b theſe gentlemen do not always give 
indications of having obtained many adyan- 
tages by their ſtudies, yet are they ſpoken of, 
as men who from their education muſt be in 
poſſeſſion of great powers, if they could but, 
be prevailed upon to exert them. 2 be 
Very different was the in do ductton of Mr. 
Henderſon; of Greek he was totally i igno- 
rant, and little acquainted with Latin. - 
le had no claim to hereditary honours, nor 
title to any paternal inheritance. f He was 


the builder of his own — ao the founder | 
fur. n0v- 


* A ert time before he went to Bath, 5 
clergyman, by whoſe partiality I am honoured, 
and who has kindly permitted me to enhance che = 
value of this volume by the publication of one 
of his letters, pointed out the courſe of his ſtu- 
dies, and gave him ſome aſſiſtance in an attempt 
to attain that language; but Henderſon's mind 
was too volatile oe the Sea ad e 5 88 


2. It has 8 ſaid he was decanted, e ä 
Doctor Alexander Henderſon, of Fordyll; for 
this there is no authority, except the name being 
ſpelt in the ſame manner. He believed his fa- 


t 4 } 


of his own fortune, for had not his talents 
brought him into celebrity, and given him 
the power of acquiring independence, it is 
not probable that any one would have en- , 
quired who was his grandfather. Of his 
grandfather, however, thoſe who wiſh it 


may read in the Memoirs of an unfortunate 


young Nobleman, by which Memoirs, and 7 
_ ome collateral evidence, it appears that he 
was a Quaker, and a warm adherent to the 
_ cauſe of Mr. Anneſley. That i in conjunction 
with ſeveral others, he ad ventured a conſider- 


= able ſum in ſupport of the Angleſey law- 


ſuit, which being loſt, the money advanced 
was never recovered by himſelf or Hender- 
ſon's s father, who was an Triſh factor in 
Goldſmith-ſtreet, Cheapſide, where Mr. John. 


Henderſon was born in February 1746-57. 


mily were originally Iriſh; but whether they 


were or not, he neither knew nor cared. He 
thought, with Sir Thomas Overbury, that the 
man who has nothing to boaſt of but his illuſe 


- trious anceſtry, is ſomewhat like a potatoe, the 


—— 


only good thing is under ground. 


31 

Buy his father's death in 1748, his mother 
was left with a very flender pittance, and two 
| ſons totally dependent upon her. She re- 
tired to N ewport Pagnell, where a cloſe at- 
tention to œconomy enabled her to ſupport 


herſelf and family upon the int ereſt of leſs 
than a thouſand e 


— uk this ales, with no cab tutor than his 
mother, Henderſon paſſed the early part of 
his life. She taught him to read, pointed out 
the proper authors, and induced him to im- 


print upon his memory, and recite, ſelect 
paſſages from Shakeſpeare, Pope, Addiſon, 


or any other Engliſh claflic | in her POO. 


* The eldeſt fon ſhe apprenticed to a Mr, 
Clee, an ingenious engraver, in Oxendon-ftreet, 
and the young man gave early promiſe of great 
profeſſional talents; but being of a very delicate 
habit, fell into a decline, and was removed to 
Paddington, where happening to lodge in the 
{ame houſe with the afterwards celebrated Kitty 
Fiſher, and being ſuddenly ſeized with a violent 
kit of coughing, the good-natured girl ran to his 
aſſiſtance, and he died in her arms. 


„„ 

The wonder-working magic of the old 

bard inchanted his imagination,“ opened a 

new creation to his fancy, and prompted him 

to enquire how thoſe characters were repre- 

ſented which afforded him ſo much delight in 

the peruſal. The deſcription promoted a 

| moſt eager with to ſee a play, a wiſh which 

could not then be gratified, for in Newport- 
| e chere were no players. 


Learning and reciting the ſpeeches im- 
proved a memory naturally tenacious, and 
gave him an early reliſh for polite literature. 
By this was his taſte formed, and as the wri- 
ter of theſe anecdotes has frequently heard 
him declare, by this he acquired what know- 


The firſt play eh attracted and N 
ed him, was, The Winter's Tale, and he often 
declared it was fortunate for him, the commen- 
tators had not been about his mother's edition. 
It was without notes; which, ſaid be, con- 
fuſe, perplex, and embarraſs. me naw. God 
help. me, what would they bave done then? I 


ſuppoſe they would have crazed ne, as oy Have: 
other people. 


4:41 
ledge he had of the Engliſh language, for of 
the. til .of grammar he was "WO igno- 


rant. e's 


1 
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It would be defrauding his memory. of .: 2 
debt due from Juſtice, ſhould I omit to re- 
mark that he not only always ſpoke of his 
mother's attentions with filial gratitude, but 
when his situation enabled him to follow the 
impulſe of his mind, made ber happineſs his 
firſt care. She lived to ſce her inſtructions 


matured by time, and the public diſtinguiſh - Hs "a 
and protect what the had Pen and fal- 


; tered. 


At about eleven years oe age be went to a 
ſchool at Hemel-Hemſtead, taught by the 


— 


1 think it is ſaid, b that Cowley's ſchool-maſ-._ 


ter could never prevail upon him to learn the 


rules of grammar; yet, from the proſe-writings. 


of Cowley, who that has read them will with- 
hold praiſe. ? 


+ This will appear 1 ſeveral letters in this 
volume. OS | 
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late Doctor Stirling, where he did not remain 


above twelve months, but ſhort as the period 
was, contrived to enlarge his acquaintance 
with the Engliſh claſſics, to acquire ſome 
knowledge of French, and learn che common 


5 rules of Arithmetic. . 


\ 


From this place he returned to 13 , and | 


- having ſhewn an early propenſity to drawing, 


was placed as a kind of houſe pupil to the 


| late Mr. Fournier, who was then a Drawing- 
Maſter, a man poſſeſſed of a great verſatility 


of talent, but deſtitute of that prudence 


which might have rendered his abilities ule- 
ful to himſelf or family.“ 


* Fournier's conduct, or rather want of con- 


duct, ſeems to have been very ſimilar to what the 


Duke of Buckingham's would probably have 


been, had his Grace ranked with plebeians. 


Fournier was, 


& In the courſe of one revolving moon, 
„ Engraver, painter, fidler, and buffoon:“ 


His grand ambition was being able to do what 
any other man could, and having a happy faci- 


Xp F- 
From a perſon of this deſcription it is not 
to be ſuppoſed young Henderſon could obtain 


” 4 * 


lity, in the courſe of a few years he diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf as an engraver, painter, muſician, 
carver, modeller in wax, and teacher of draw- 
ing and perſpective, with which he was ſo well 
' acquainted as to compoſe a book on the ſubject, 
upon the principle of Dr. Brooke Taylor, which 
has conſiderable merit. In the firſt edition, is 
an etching from an early deſign of Mr. Gainſ- 
borough's, which Henderſon told me was 
etched by himſelf,” without a aſſiſtance from 
his maſter, | 


a If we try Fournier by Mr. Boſwell's definition 
of man, he will be found to have had ſome 
merit. He was a © cooking animal ;“ he dreſt 
and ſold alamode beef; and I am told, that the 
truffles and morrels which he uſed in making up 
this compoſition, led him to the ſtudy of natural 
hiſtory. At one period of his life he kept a 
chandler's ſhop, and could metamorphoſe a ſprat 
into an anchovy, ſubſtitute dried willow leaves 


z 


+ The beaſts, have memory, judgement, and all the 
| Faculties and paſſions of our mind, in a certain degree ; but 


Borwnus' 6 Fine p. us. 


| no beaſt is a cook, 


{- 30; ) : 

many advantages. He was indeed very ill 
uſed. Part of his employment was to drive 
his maſter in a one horſe chaiſe to ſome acade- 
mies where he taught, in the neighbourhood 


of London, and to feed and rub down the 


og 


horſe, on his return to o town. | 


TRA EY Io 


kor tea, a. mix Ane tand with his Liſbon fag; 5 
he was a good carver, a tolerable button:; maker, 
and, I was hear ſaying, not a contemptible buf- 
foon; but with the utmoſt ſubmiſſion to thoſe 
ingenious gentlemen, who excel in imitating the 
noiſe a horſe makes when he is drinking, the 
purring of a cat, braying of- an aſs, croaking 
of A raven, or lowing of a cow; ſuch qualifica- 

tians would have entitled him to no higher a | 
claſs than, an imitating animal, rather more cun- | 
ning than A monkey, and rather more active 
than an oyſter; but Fournier would bear the 


1 teſt of Dr. Franklin's definition. He was a took: 


making animal; ;, he made Sravers,, and model. 
Ting eee i bloc Lots en ogurta 

When we 1 ha mb of coofeGous 
he attempted, can we wonder that he did not 
attain very great excellence in any? 


1 No animal but man makes a thing, by means of which 
| he can make another think: 


= 
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During his ſtay with Fournier he made a 
pen and ink drawing from a print of a fiſher- 5 
man ſmoking his pipe, with ſundry accom- 
paniments in the ſtile of Teniers. This, as 
the production of a boy under fourteen years 
of age, obtained him the hohour of the ſe- 
cond premium from the ſociety for the en- 
couragement of arts, and the ſtile in which i it 
was executed ſhews an accuracy of eye, and 


power of imitation, very rarely the lot of one 
ſo young. 


As this boyiſh production was higher in my 
eſtimation than his own, in the infancy of 
our friendſhip he gave it me, but as it was 
the only ſp pecimen « of his drawing, I preſent- 
ed it to Mrs. Henderſon on her marriage, 5 
and am informed i it is now in the collection of 
Sir John Elliot. | 


yl | after this time he came to ve with 
Mr. Cripps, a working filverſmith in 'St. 
James's-ſtreet, to whom his mother was re- 
lated, and her intention was that he ſhould 
learn e trade, but the death of Mr. Cripps 


re 
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put an end to this ſcheme, and he was left at 
about twenty years of age with very few con- 
nections, and without any determinate purſuit. 


His only reſource ſeemed to be that of be- 5 


coming an aſfiſtant in a filverſmith's ſhop, but 


even this ſituation, humble as it may ſeem, 
was not very eaſy to obtain; for, on applica- 

tion to a perſon of the trade, the higheſt 
terms offered were twenty-five pounds a year. 
A propoſal was ſoon after made him to be- 
come out- door clerk to a banker, upon a ſa- 
lary little better than the foregoing. Both 
theſe offers he communicated to a friend, who 
warmly oppoſed his accepting terms ſo very 


inferior to what his abilities ought to com- 


mand, and adviſed him to turn his attention 
to the ſtage, for which he thou ght him emi- 
nently qualified; but Henderſon heſitated at 
this advice, declaring his circumſtances did not 
enable him to wait the tedious delays of ma- 
nagers. Being, however, aſſured, that he 


might conſider the houſe, intereſt, and purſe 


of his friend, at his ſervice, until he was 
fituated to his own W he dreced 


_ tifications, which cannot be conceived by 


645 3 


Us endeavours to an introduction amongſt 
the Dramatis Perſone ; endeavours in which 
he encountered difficulties, delays, and mor- 


Ip. 


thoſe who have not been in ſimilar ſituations; 


which would have abated: the vigour of pur- 


ſuit, and cooled the ardour of expectation in 

almoſt any other man; but he ſeems to have 
poſſeſſed, even at that time, a conſciouſneſs 
of talents that when ſeen, would force them- 


ſelves into notice, and when noticed muſt be 
encouraged. 


He however paſſed his time eaſily and 
chearfully, in the ſociety | of a family where 
he was treated with all the attention that 
friendſhip could prompt, by whom his inter- 
eſt was conſidered as connected with their 
own, who l{incerely eſteemed him, were 
pleaſed with his talents, and gratified by his 
plealantry; and perhaps it would not have 
been eaſy to point out a man who poſſeſſed 
ſuch convivial powers as he did in the younger 
part of his life. His obſervation was quick, 
his coniprehenſion ample, his manners moſt 

+ D 


(14 ) 
lively and conciliating ; but the ludicrous light 
in which he ſaw and frequently exhibited any 
object that preſented itſelf, created him 
enemies, who, though they were pleaſed 
with his wit had no great reliſh for his ſatire, 
when exerciſed upon themſelves. o 


The Ode to the memory of Shakeſpeare 
being at this time popular, Henderſon at- 
| tempted it in Mr. Garrick's manner, and 
| | with ſuch ſucceſs, that it muſt have been a 


% 


A city dint in Kale trinkets, whoſe ever 
ſmiling face bears ſome reſemblance to Lord 

x, Monboddo's Aborigine, became ambitious of be- 

vV 3 an artiſt in an exhibition catalogue, 
made a copy of the Duke of Leinſter's arms in 
human hair, and brought it for Mr. Henderſon's 
approbation, telling him he wiſhed a pat inſcrip- 
tion written under, that it might be noticed in 
the exhibition room, Sir, (ſays Henderſon) I 
will give you one, that had you known and 
conſidered the advice of the Delphic oracle, you | 
would have choſen for yourſelf: it ſhall be allu- 
ſive.” Thank you, Sir, ſays the other—* You 
obſerve, (continued Henderſon) the ſupporters ' 
are monkies rampant, proper, and very pretty 
they are indecd ;- lend me a pen, Sir, and I will 


=. 
* 


CL 
very accurate ear which could diſtinguiſh one 
ſpeaker from the other“, 


write you an inſcription from the great Milton, 
Here it is; read it aloud, Sir.” | 

In their looks divine, - 
* The image of their glorious Maker ſhone.” 


3 


Happening to ſe a manuſcript, which one of 

his friends. was preparing for the preſs, entitled, 
Original Tales for the Inſtruction of Young 
Gentlemen and Ladies,” he inſcribed in the title 
page the following quotation : 


© A LES! ; 
c Toll by an ideot, full of ſound and fury, 
Sign ſying nothing.” 


The book was not publiſhed. 


His firſt public exhibition was in a barn, or 

ſome Tuch place, at the polite village of Iſling 

ton, where he recited the Ode-for the benefit of = 
a few unfortunates, who called themſelves a | 

company of comedians. | 


One of the audience, who had reticnd from the 
plains of Devonſhire to breathe the pure air of 
Ilington, in his later years, declared he was 


B 2 
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1 

Some of the conſequences which reſulted 
from this talent, he deſcribes in the following 
letter to a young divine: 


Londen, 1½ Jan. 1 
To the Reverend Mr. P——. 

LFind T—— has written to you. I ſup- 
poſe you will correſpond with him. He ſent 
me his farce with a meſſage, begging me to 
offer it to Dibden, which I have declined, as 
thinking it more properer to preſent it either 
to Garrick or Colman. Lwiſh it may anſwer 
his expectations. Does not a wiſh ſometimes 
imply a doubt. „* * and I ſat in 
Judgement upon it the other night, and 
brought in our verdict.— Ignoramus. 


% 


I am glad you told me of the thirty manu- 
ſcript ſermons, I ſhould elſe have roſe early, 
and late took reſt, to tranſlate Flechier's and 
Bourdalou's for you. L—— thinks you are 


certain, the ſpeaker muft be, either Mr. Garrick, 
or Antichriſt, a 


„ 


dead; for aiking me how you did, I replied, 
you ſlept with your fathers, I made him hap- 
py by telling him it was a metaphorical ſleep, 

and that you would awake a profound theo- 


logiſt. 


It was a very raſh propoſal I made to you 
of commenting upon authors. I thought it 
might have been done, | but when I go about 
it I feel myſelf ſtrangely confined in my pow- 
: ers, like thoſe who do not apprehend the 
danger of a precipice till they are on the 
brink. I think I will give up the thought 
ill you are more at leiſure. R—— I ſel- 
dom ſee. L—— never. Thoſe hours I am 
not with I—— are paſſed in drinking, and 
writing ſerious refleftions on, and bitter in- 
vectives againſt, drunkenneſs, both in verſe 
and proſe. If this contrariety continues, and 
heaven only knows how long it may continue, 
you may expect a ſatire againſt fornication 
written from Marjoram's.——Is not this in 
your language the character of one buffeted by 
Satan? B——, in the ſimplicity of his heart 
told me, one day, afber much bewailing the. 
| _ 


1 
reduction of his circumſtances, « that it was 
a great mercy he had not zaken to drinking,“ 
feeling himfelf, I fuppoſe, totally unable to 
reſiſt any impulſe which it ſhould pleaſe Lu- 
cifer to embarraſs bim with. I faw your 
letter to E—-—, wherein I ſtand recorded as 
a fool for quoting Macbeth. upon ſuch a ſub- 
ject as your lazineſs—and this is owing to my 
modeſty, that would rather talk. in other 
people's words than my own. But 
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45 Me ye vain fears of criticif, hence, 
By caution nurs'd at happineſs expence z 
To prove my pen 1n trite quotations run, 
Thine own the quidble, and thine Own. * 


any. 


Ton; 
Take thy full ſwing, RY in the critic's ſpite, 
If nonſenſe urge thee, freely nonſenſe write,” 


will make you repent the reproof, for 
talk I muſt—and if it is all my own. But 
you have brought it upon yourſelf, and ſo are 
leſs to be pitied. E—— writes with me. 
His will be a good letter, and I am glad I 
have found the way of diverting your indig- 


1 


nation. He will put you into lei and you 
will read n mine with better temper. 


1 wiſh we could form a triumvirate at 
T——'$; be has written me a very genteel 
and preſſing invitation. I have traces upon 

my memory of much happineſs with him, 
and it was a happineſs that I like, indepen- 
dent of auxiliary hogſheads. There is a na- 
tural feſtivity in him that will always enter- 
tain, and I have known him ſtart much ex- 
cellent wit and good-natured ſatire. I believe 
matrimony draws off a man's genius; his 
letters to me are not near ſo pleaſant, nor ſo 
brilliant as they were wont to be. I ſuppoſe 
you will rebuke me for that metaphor, and 
therefore you may eraſe genius, and inſert at- 
tention, which is the ſame thing with thoſe 
like you, with whom deſire is power. 1 


There is a burleſque parody of Garrick's 
Ode publiſhed, on Le Stue, cook to the 
Duke of Newcaſtle, and teſtimonies to his 
genius and merit prefixed, 


1 20/ 3 
1 wih Garrick's had been ſtill at tlie bot-- 


tom of Avon, from where I am Ture he 


fiſhed up ſome of it; for it has ruined my 
conſtitution in ſpeaking it. I have been up till 
three in the morning, four nights a week, 
for this month paft. Inſtead of ſleep, I get 
flatteryz and inſtead of n of . 
————, claret. 

I wiſh I could convey to you a few ſounds 
which the boobies about me fay are exceed- 
ingly like Garrick's, but they would have no- 
melody mixed with the poſtman's horn. K 
I could get a cake of Rabelais' ice, in which 
to mix them, they would thaw by your vet- - 
try fire, and give your ſome idea of London 
flummery. But our air is not intenſe enough 
to make ſuch a cake; therefore you muſt 
take it on my word, that I am flattered, ine- 
briated, ſpoiled—Yet, as 2 bon vivent I owe 
it ſomething, for it has brought me acquaint- 
ed with diſhes I never before heard off— 
wines I never before taſted—and fruit I ne- 
ver before ſaw, except through the fruiterer's 


windows. —I eat pine-apple the other day, 


. 


and if that be the fruit the Devil offered 
Eve, I don't ſee how ſhe could reſiſt it.— 


Otway has dealt a apo unfair in his bitter in- 
vective againſt women 


& And for an apple damn'd mankind.” 


He ſhould have added that it was a pine- 
apple; with all my dramatick faith, I never 
could believe it was worth her while to tranſ- 


greſs for a mere apple, even though it had 
been a nonpareil. 


8 HAN D x. 


At this time he belonged to an evening Sh 
ſociety, conſiſting of about twelve or four- 
teen members, who wiſhed to unite to the 
feſtivity of Anacreon, the humour of Prior, 
the harmony of Pope; and, above all, the 
ſenſibility and pleaſantry of Sterne®, 


* The name they adopted was the Shandean 
ſociety. 


(-22 ) 
Part of the plan of this club, who met at 
a houſe in Maiden-lane once a week, was, to 
ſubſtitute ſome toaſt, in the place of a health 


to the political idol of the day, or the pre- 


mier of the month, about whoſe real princi- 


ples their different partizans are ſometimes a 


little in the dark, and whoſe very names are 
the roots from whence ſpring up diſputes, 


About it, goddeſs, and about it.” 


that de not much tend to inform, or enliven 
the unfortunate hearers, and frequently end in 


u Contention fierce, endleſs debate, and hate 


irreconcileable.“ 


To avoid which evils, it was a rule, that 


when the ſociety meet, the Preſident pour a li- 
| bation, and drink to the memory of ſome de- 


parted genius, with whoſe merits every perſon 


preſent either was, or might be acquainted, 


under the denomination of a SKULL; after 


which, the next man gave a ſentiment, and 


the next a tull. If for inſtance, they 


Gan N 


\ ad drank the memory of Shakeſpeare, it 


was expected that he who was next in pro- 
greſſion, ſhould give a ſentiment, which 
ſhould have ſome alluſion to the bard, or his 
writings, and be new. One equally appoſite, 
was, to follow the names of Rabelais, Cer- 
vantes, or Sterne. But, alas! it was ſoon 
found that ſuch a rapid ſucceſſion of ſkulls to 
ſentiments, and ſentiments to ſkulls, pro- 
moted ſo quick a circulation of the glaſs, as 
to claſh with part of the plan of the inſti- 
tution, which was to go home 3 

ſober *. 8 

To correct this inconvenience, it was or- 
dained in council, that each member ſhould 
bring with him a volume of his favourite 
writer, and read ſuch part aloud as he thought 
would moſt contribute to the amuſement of 
the ſociety. Henderſon produced a volume 


9 * was obſerved by a theatrical veteran, 
who ſome times honoured this ſociety with a viſit, 
that though it was a very pleaſant and chear- 


ful thing to get drunk, it was a very 2 | 
buſineſs to get ſober.” 


(24, 


of Sterne, the god of his idolatry, entered 


ſo fully into the ſpirit of his author, ſo hap- 
pily diſcriminated the characters, and fo forci- 


bly exhibited them, that his companions finding 
more gratification in hearing him than them- 
ſelves, which I believe will be acknowledged 
as ſtrong a teſtimony of approbation as could 
be given by aſociety compoſed of reading men, 


conſtituted: him reader to the club, and with- 


out an act of parliament, confirmed his right 
to a name which had been given him by a 
friend a ſhort time before; decreeing that 
from, and after that time, he ſhould be diſ- 


tinguiſhed by the name of SHANDY, an ap- : 
pellation he retained many years. 


The manner in which, he read Sterne's 
works, threw new light upon many paſ- 
ſages}, and was the ſource of much informa- 
tion as well as pleaſantry. In the humor- 


+ It was firſt obſerved in this ſociety, that 


until the appearance of the four aſteriſks (*# *®*) 


with which Sterne has ſo frequently embelliſhed 
bis volumes, the two following . were totally 
miſconceived: | 


689 


ous paſſages it called forth flaſhes of merri- 8 


ment, and drew tears from every eye in the 
pathetic. -Never ſhall I forget the effect he 
gave to the ſtory of Le Fevre. It kindled a 
flame of admiration, and promoted a propo- 


ſal to devote a day to the memory of the au- 


. thor, pour a libation over his grave and ſpeak 
a requiem to his _—— ſpirit“. | 


This was the determination of a moment, 
and afſented to with enthuſiaſtic eagerneſs. 


Shandy was appointed to ſelect what he 
thought moſt fit for the occaſion, and the 


next week produced an Ode, on which the 
candid critic will look with ſome allowance, 


when he conſiders it as the haſty production 


of a man little more than twenty years of. 


age. The ardour with which the ſubject is 
treated, will, IJ hope, be conſidered as an 


-< If weak women go aftray, 


„Their fars are more in fault than they,” 


* A rainy day prevented the full completion 
of the plan. The Ode was, therefore, read to 
a a ſele& Party in a private houſe. 


( 26 ) 


adequate apology for the inaccuracies in ſome 
of the lines. | 


The occaſion of its being writfen, the ido- 
latry with which the name of Sterne was ve- 
nerated by the company who attended the 
recital, and, above all, the energy, and pa- 
thetic feeling which was diſplayed by the 
ſpeaker, gave it a moſt powerful effect, and 
it has ſurely too much merit to be buried in 
oblivion, oY 
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INTENDED TO HAVE BEEN SPOKEN AT 
THE TOMB OF THE LATE LAWRENCE 
S8TERNE ON HIS BIR TH DAY. 


T HIS day be ſacred, —let no hoſtile ſound 
Prophane the honours deſtin'd to his ſhade, 
Hence ye unhallow'd from this votive ground, 
No gueſt improper on our rites pervade. 
Before his name let wanton fatire a9... 
The ſtoic's rancour melt before his beams, 
Let ſpleen avoid the lightning of his eye, 

And fink for ſhelter i in oblivion's ſtreams. 
Hence too, unfeeling and cold blooded gueſt, | 

Dull ignorance, in ſolemn garments dreſt. 

But come thou Goddeſs fair and free, 

On earth y'clep'd Philanthrophy, Ve 

Fill our boſoms, crown our board, 
With all thy ſpirit can afford. 

Thy ſon, thy elder born we ſing, 
Sovnd the hautboys, tune the ſtring, 

Need'ſt thou, goddeſs, needꝰſt thou learn, 
All our notes are rais d to Sterne. 

To him our grateful notes aſcend, 

Him we ſolicit to attend, > 


( 28 ) 


If 'midſt the ſpheres, 
Tun'd by the bright angelic choir, 
| Thy ſpirit hears, 
The tribute of a mortal lyre, 
Deign, oh deign to ſhed thy power, 
Thy mighty magic on this feſtive hour. 
Nor, when my grateful verſe reveals, 
What every ſon of candour feels, 
Let thy gentle ſoul diſdain, | 
What alive had given thee pain; 
Our motives thou may'ſt try above, 
And know our praiſe the tribute of our love. 


Shame to the man, and to his memory ſhame, 
Whoſe tongue licentious robs thee of thy fame. 
Oh hadſt thou liv'd when critics learn'd and wiſe, 
To juſtice faithful, own'd no other ties ; 

Dupes to no party, and no flaves to fear, 

In ſentence candid, yet in judgement clear, 
Feeling like' men, like men their ſentence own'd 
Nor honour*d dullneſs, though by duncesthron'd, 
Then had thy ſacred buſt in triumph roſe, | 
And twining laurel ſcreen'd thee from thy foes. 
But he unhappy fell on evil days, 

When barren ſentiment uſurp'd his praiſe. 
When folly bore the honours and the crown, 
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Which ſhould have deck'd his temple with re- 


NOWNn. 


When he from virtue greateſt bone drew, 

And held philanthropy to public view, 

Adorn'd with all that can ſecure eſteem, 

The monarch's glory, and the poet's theme, 

That balm of blood and confidence ef mind, 

Impell'd to pity, to ſuſpicion blind, 

That boſom, open to each ſocial claim, 

In virtue ardent, negligent of fame; 

That heart, unable to repel relief, 

In courage manly, feminine in grief. 

In pleaſure, harmleſs, innocent, and mild, 

_ Warm as a man, forgiving as a child, 

Eva then they dar'd to violate his page; 

In virtue barren, fruitful in their rage, 0 

Vex'd, inly vex'd, that on inſpection clear, 

They ſearch'd their hearts and found no Toby 
there. 2 

Stung, inly ſtung, they ſnatch'd the pen, 

And told the taſteleſs ſons of men, 

That he whoſe ſpirits warm and full, 

Could charm the gay, and wake the dull, 

Could fix a ſmile on ſorrow's brow, _ 

And ſteal his grief he knew not bow. 

Could give new courage to the brave, 

And bid his fame ſurvive the grave, 


(9 

— Could give religion freſher charms, 
And lead the ftoic to her arms, 
Could bid, (on touching fancy's ſtring, 
Profuſion in a deſart ſpring, 
Benign vibrations ſtir the trees, 
And chearful rapture ſwell the breeze, 
That he with all theſe powers fraught, 

Was looſe in language, and impure in pee 


- 


| Believing virtue, their” monition took, 


And thank'd his ſtars he had not read the book. 


The idle crew, 

Who never knew 
More than theſe mighty critics choſe, 

Soon caught the ſound, 

And echoed round, 

T be friends of Sterne were virtue's foes ; , 
Error confirm'd, what malice had begun, 
Till fool and critic, loſt their name in one, 


Some there aroſe who ſpurn'd the ſlaviſſ tie, 
And if they cenſur'd, would at leaſt know why ; 
But all too indolent, or all too dull, | 
His fruits to gather, or his flowers to cull, 

The looſer parts 
Attach'd their hearts, 
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4 
But when they hop'd ſome groſs defect to claſp, | 
His wit, like aL 7 their pralp. N 


If high in ; blood, . in 8 
Some beam of beauty's emanative fire, 
As ſwift the meteor glided by he caught, 
It play'd perhaps around his heart, 
But urg'd not foul deſire. | 
Some kindred tenderneſs it warm'd, _ 
Which ſtraight to other themes he drew, 
No longer virtue ſtood alarm'd, | * 
But join'd his paſſage as he upward j flew. 
'T'o weak of wing, or impotent of ſight, 
Theſe readers loſt him in the daring flight: 
Thus envy ſtung, or dullneſs veil'd his worth, 


Till nature, warm and zealous in bis 2 4 


| Bnatch'd him at once from this ill-judging earth, 
To realms where angels hail'd him with applauſe, 


Tervantes gaily grave, with accent ſweet, 


And laughing Rabelais led him to his ſeat ; 
Vorick, in flaſhes of wild tranſport roar'd, 

As when in Denmark's court he ſhook the board. 
The ſocial ſhades of tenderneſs and love, | 
Spread the glad tidings through the courts above, 


All heard, all flew on wings of joy, | 
And welcom'd him to peace ſincere, 


9 
To bliſs whoſe raptures never cloy, 
And happineſs unknown to fear. 


To us belongs to vindicate his fame, 


10 pluck the nettle from his ſacred grave, 


To turn the darts of malice from their aim, 
And point his virtues to the good and brave; 
Nor this a taſk which indolence would ſhun, 
"Tis half-accompliſh'd when tis once begun; 
Obvious and full they ſtrike upon the ſight, 
Nor aſk aſſiſtance from collected light. 


Oh! when ye hear his memory defam d, | 


His wit miſconſtrued, or his heart bely'd, 


Loud be his warm benevolence proclaim'd, 


Till rage and error bluſhing turn aſide. 
Whate'er their motive, ignorance, or whim, 


Om ſlander'd nature when hey flander' d him. 


For me; I own, with grateful tranſport mov'd, 
I love his memory, as the man 1 loved. 

Dear to my eye, but dearer to my heart, 
Ne'er felt my ſoul more agonizing ſmart, 

Than when that ſpirit from his bondage fled, 
And * a ſecond Yorick to the dead. 


+36 4 
Beſides Sterne's works, he ſometimes gead 


ſelect paſſages from Milton, Pope, Prior, 
Swift, Gray, and e, 


| The verſification of Pope was too ſmooth 
for him, the ſame ſound ſo perpetually recur- 
ring upon the ſame ſyllable, gave a flattneſs 
which fatigued the ear. The meaſure be- 
came vapid and lifeleſs. From this cenſure I 
except his manner of reading the Dunciad, 
to which he gave the full force of its ſatire. 


Gray's Elegy he always miſtook ; by en- 
deavouring to expreſs energy, he deſtroyed 
that plaintive ſolemnity which is ſurely its 
peculiar characteriſtic. Indeed, the ſpecies of 
poetry in which this Elegy claims the firſt 
place, did not ſeem to be his forte. If he at- 
tempted the pathetic it became a whine, and 
his ear being too correct to bear the ſounds 
of his own voice, he changed his tones, and 
quitted his author's manner preferring im- 
.propriety to diſſonance. In the light airy 


tales of Prior, where laughing whimfſicallity 
is the predominant beature, he was on his 


( 3] 
proper ground. To « the manly vigour of 
c one ſterling line” of Churchill, he added a 
thouſand beauties. Junius, he eſteemed the 
» moſt perfect model of Engliſh proſe, and 
although unacquainted with the politics of the 
day, gave full effect to every ſentence of 
that moſt ſplendid writer. Paradiſe Loſt he 
deemed a dramatic poem; ſtrongly varied 
the different manners of Moloch, Bell, and | 
the other fallen angels, and entering with 


ſublime energy into the ſpirit of the various 

characters, became, as was ſaid of his author, 

as 2 chariot-wheel wrought into a blaze by its 
own motion. It was grand, forcible, terrific. 


E But his talents as a reader are ſo well 
known from the ſpecimens he exhibited at ; 
nan, that it becomes unneceſſary 
= to expatiate upon them here. Tam not afraid 
2 to aver, and it is an opinion grounded upon 
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ſome reflection, that he read better in Maiden- 
lane than he did in Queen-ſtreet : : was leſs 
theatrical, and more chaſte. 
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It is not very uſual for the Dramatis Per- 
ſonz to diſtinguiſh between aCting, reciting, 
and reading; when reading they attempt to 
act, and imitate the paitons which ty are 
only required to enumerate. 


In reading a letter to an audience, they do 
not always think it neceſſary to change their 
intonation. It is a&ed, and uttered with all 
the buſkined pomp of heroic emphaſis. Of 
this error Henderſon was never guilty. 


Mr. Garrick was, I believe, eſteemed to 
have approached very near perfection in play- 
ing, that he was above mediocrity in reciting 
or reading, no man will, I think, aſſert, 
who has heard him read, or recite his Jubi- 
lee Ode. 


The great requiſites neceſſary to conſtitue 
a reader, ſeem to be, a good ear, a voice ca- 
pable of inflexion, an underſtanding of, and 
taſte for the beauties of the author, and a 
feeling, an ardour, an enthuſiaſm, which will 
warm the mind to ts them; ; to all this 
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muſt be added a judgment that will guard 
againſt extremes. Whether Mr. Henderſon 
was, or was not, in poſſeſſion of all theſe re- 
quiſites, is a queſtion I will not preſume to 
decide. I think he read better than any man I 
ever heard. 


He uſed to ſport an opinion, that the great 
difference of reading conſiſted in underſtand- 
ing, or not underſtanding the author's mean- 
ing. I mentioned inſtances where men had 
written with great knowledge of their ſub- 
ject, and expreſſed their ſentiments in glow- 


ing and brilliant colours, who yet ſo totally 


mangled and weakened their own works when 
they attempted to read them, as to obſcure 
the brighteſt paſſages, - and diſguiſe the moſt 
obvious ſentences. „ Sir, ſaid he, reſt aſ- 
ſured, they did not fully underſtand what 
they read. Some men have a trick of ſtring- 
ing words together, ſo as to impoie upon the 
underſtanding, but they do not wholly con- 
ceive what they are about. Let any one be 


fully and powerfully impreſſed with an au- 


thor's meaning, and if his voice and articu- | 


lation are not defective, he cannot fail impreſ- 
ſing that meaning upon his hearers. A fe- 
male mendicant underſtands what ſhe wants, 
and therefore her entreaties are uttered in 
the tones beſt calculated to reach the heart, 
and with an emphaſis that rarely offends the 
ear. A thoroughly enraged ſcold is infinitely 
more pointed in her oratory, than is a gen- 
tleman in a wig and band at Weſtminſter- 
hall. She is animated from conceiving her 
ſubject, and feeling the paſſion, ſhe repre- 
ſents it. An infant is perfect maſter of the 
art of ſupplication before he can ſpeak, and 
when he attains that power never aſks for 
any thing with an improper emphaſis until he 
is taught to read, when he is harraſſed about 
points, confounded by a multitude of inſtruc- 
tions, and ſent to a Demoſthenes maker, who 
gives him rules for utterance,” and modes of 
ſpeech, and a manner of delivery, that ena- 
bles the well inſtructed young gentleman to 
torture the ears of all within compals of his 
voice, whether he is doomed to exhibit in 
the pulpit, or the ſenate, at the bar, or 
upon the ſtage. The human voice is in a 
-—— | 
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great degree artificial, and whatever any one 
chuſes to make it. You find general fimila- 


| rity in the tones of , people. of one profeſſion. 


One ſet of tones are appropriated to the bar, 
another to the pulpit. I have heard that 


moſt ſublime compoſition, the burial ſervice, 
Nlovened over in ſuch a manner that I could 
' ſcarcely underſtand two words in a ſentence, 


and yet the voice has had a kind of ſolemn 
ſound, a pious noiſe, that has given great 


effect. 


« Sounds have infinite power without words. 
This ſhould ſeem to extend to muſic, but 
with me it does not. have little gratification 
from what I am told is exquiſite. Some 
one ſays, it is become the art of executing 
difficulties. It was a good wiſh, would to 
heaven theſe d; Neelie were rn Wie. 


f cc When 1 recited Mr. Garricks Ode in A 


private room, I felt what 1 ſaid, and I be- 


lieve gave it ſome effect. Very different was 
it upon the ſtage. My feelings were weaken- 
ed and confounded by the band, my voice loſt 


its ſcale, and was s overpowered by the muſic 
in the orcheſtra,” 


This, it muſt be- acknowledged: is a rhap= 
fody, and as ſuch was Tokens but. e 
ſome truths 1 in it. 


4 - 
5 


Mr. Pope exhibited an inſtance, that a 
man may have the moſt delicate ear for the 
harmony of numbers, and yet have no ſort of 
taſte for the harmony of ſounds. Swift i is ano- 
| ther example, and I am inclined to ſuſpect 
from Mr. Garrick's manner of fin ging bat 


he had not, whatever he might chuſe to pro- 
feſs, much knowledge of, or taſte in, muſic. 


Would it be ſuppoſed from the meaſured 
harmony of Dr. Johnſon's periods, that he 
had ſcar ely any perception of it. He knew 
a drum . a trumpet, and a bagpipe from 
a guittar, which he owned was about the ex- 
tent of his knowledge i in mauſic*, 


. 2 
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ing books that abounded in the marvellous. 


Sir John Mandeville's Travels, Pontoppidan' "Do 


Norway, Peter Wilkins“ Voyage to the Moon, 
or Wanley's Wonders of the Little World 
were in deliciis.* With equal — he 


* We ſay Neſeitur. a Socio - May we not, 


with equal truth, ſay, Neſcitur a Ea. 


'A knowledge of the particular 83 of books 
which attract men of genius and ſtudy in their 
hours of deſultory reading, would be curious 
and worth ſpeculation: ſuch knowledge might 
ſometimes enable us to develope the bias of 
their characters with more truth than do their 
* biographers. 


For the gratification of the curious I have 
ſubjoined the titles of a few books in Mr. Hen- 
derſon's ſtudy, in ſome of which the ludicrous 
and the horrible, for maſterſhippe do ſtrive.” 
— The lamentable and true Tragedie of Maiſter 
Arden of Feverſham, who was moſte wickedlie 


murdered by means of his wantonne Wife, who 


hired two deſperate Ruffians, Blacke Will and 
Shakbagge, to kill him. Life and Death of 


Lewis Gaufredy, with his abominable Sorceries, 
after ſelling himſelf to the Devil. A bloody 


Mr. Henderſon had great delight in peruſ- 


} 


» 


a 


. 


ſought for and Te” the accounts of murders; 


battles, maſſacres, martyrdoms, earthquakes, 


Newe Yeares Gifte. A true Declaration of the 


cruel and moſt bloody Murther of Maiſter Ro- 


bert Heath, in his own houſe at High Holborne, 
being the ſigne of the Fire Brande. A true 


Relation how a Woman at Atherbury having 


uſed divers horrid Imprecations, was ſuddainlie 
burned to Aſhes, there being no Fire neare her, 
Helliſh Murder committed by a French Mid- 


wife. Hiſtories of Apparitions, Spirits, Viſions, 


and other wonderful IIluſions of the Devil. 
The Surey Demoniac, or Satan, his dreadful 
Judgements upon Richard Dugdale. A Plea- 
ſaunte Treatiſe of Witches, their Impes and 


Meetings. Newes from Italie, or a moſt la- 
mentable Tragedie lately befallen. Phylomithie, 


wherein outlandiſh Birds, Beaſts, and Fiſhes, 
are taught to ſpeak Engliſh. Tarquatus Van- 
dermer, his ſeven. Veares Studie in the Arte offe 
Magicke upon the twelve Months of the Veare. 
The Devil Conjured, by Thomas Lodge: a 
Diſcourſe of the ſottille Practiſes of Divelles by 
Witches. The Miſeries of inforſt Marriage. 


Lavaterus of Ghoſtes and Spirits walking by 


Night, and of firaunge Noyſes, Crackes, and ſo 


forthe. Baylie, bis Wall Flower, as it grew out of 


the ſtone Chamber in Newgate, Admirable Hiſ- 
torie of a Magician, who, ſeduced a pious Wo- 
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442 
the death of Regulus,“ or burning of Cran- 
mer, particulars of a criminal's behaviour 


manne to be a Witch. And though laſt, not 
| leaRt | in Rave, King James, his E e: r | 


* A writer of the laſt century has throw this 
lamentable ſtory into a moſt ludicrous /point of 
view. I believe the lines are not generally 


known: perhaps it will be ſaid they are not 


— 


ancient hiſtory, to whom this deſcription may 


Worth knowing; however here they are. 


When the bold Carthaginian, ok 
gee Fought with Rome for dominion, 
little Reg was ta'en in the ſtrife z ü 
When his eye-lids they par' 4, 
- Good Lord how he ſtar'd, | 
And could not go ſleep for his life: 


When the bold Carthaginian, 
F ought with Rome for dominion, 
Little Reg was ta'en in the quarrel, 
So they took him up a hill, 
And fore againſt his will, 

They ü him down in a barrel. 


e thoſe idolaters of ancient patriotiſm, and 


/ 
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when” broken upon the Wheel, the batbari- 
ties Cortes and-other” zealdus propagators of 
the goſpel inflicted upon the Indians, the 
tortures ſuffered by the victims of ſuperſti- 
tion in the Inquiſition, or any event whether 
in, or out of nature, which was. calculated 
to give firong. and, forcible era 


Lo 


7 


i a 138 n on the memory 6614 10 
celebrated a hero, it may be a conſolation to 
recollect, that che beſt critics and commentators, 
have eſteemed the whole ſtory of the ee of 
ee bn, 
9 21: 1 Ji | 
uM xi it ' ſhould be :nferred din Bes RA his 
diſpoſition was cruel, the inference would be 
Mortimer, the; hiſtorical . painter, in whom 
were united the ſavage. grandeur of Salvator 
Roſa, and the terrific graces: of Spagnolette; 
who, joined to a ſublimity of idea, and accura- 
cy of delineation, not exceeded by Michael An- 
gelo, a delicacy of pencil equal to Teniers; was 
molt happy, and, I think moſt ſucceſsful, when 
ſketching, or painting objects, from which the 
common eye withdrew. His four paintings of 
the progrefs of vice, in the very well an 
| C W +l 1 
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By the peruſal of ſuch books as: theſe, ob- 
| jets of terror became. ne to bis mind, 


8 of Doctor 3 of Miſſcaden, i is one 
example of this truth. 


* 


From hints in 8 * ox's Book of Martyrs, be * 
made a number of moſt ſpirited ſketches, in 
which are repreſented the ſufferings of men, 


women, and children. Seorching their hands 
with lighted tapers, burning their eyes out with 


hot irons, and the whole exhibition of the uſes 


made of [thoſe powerful engines of argument, 


the whips, books, racks; but, above all, the 
thumb vice, by which nnen are ſcrewed up 


to Fibepropertf ar R dd Mann 


« 4 + - . 40 77 1 
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"Tas, with this diſpoſition for conte mplating, 
and diſplaying ſuch objects, Mortimer had a ſoul, 


„Open as day to melting charity, a tear for 
pit y,“ and a heart the moſt ſuſceptible of tender 
impreſſions. He made the kindeſt - allowances 


for the errors of others, and would not have trod 


upon the poor beetle. When he erred, and who 
ſhall dare to name any mal as faultleſs ? his 


errors had their root in virtues which the gene- 
rous warmth of his heart carried to exceſs. 
Added. to all this, he had an hilarity that 


brightened every eye, and gladdened. every 


heart. 1 knew his mind well, but that know- | 


ond FF. 
and perhaps enabled him to exhibit with ſuch 
warmth. of colouring, portraits of Shake- 
ſpeare's moſt terrific characters, from which 
ſpirits of a more exquiſite texture, unaccuſ- 
tomed to the contemplation of ſuch objects, 
would ſhrink with horror. For I believe 
thoſe who have hearts of ſuch ſuſceptibility 
as to receive impreſſions of | joy, love, or 
grief, in an extreme degree, are by no means 
the moſt eminently qualified for communi- 


ledge ſhould have deterred me from attempting 
to deſcribe it, had I confidered that Sterne has 
fo exaQtly delineated the leading features by 
which it was actuated, in the benevolence and 


ſenſibility of character Which a his 
. ug 


Wks ſociety of Mortimer I paſſed ſome of 
the happieſt years of my life, and the remem- 
brance of the very intimate, brotherly, and un- 
broken friendſhip with which we were uni- 
ted until his death, affords me one of thoſe 
melancholy pleaſures which may be felt, but can- 
not be deſcribed—A tear drops at the recollee- 
tion. The loſs of ſuch a friend leaves a chaſm 
in one's life and Appen Which! is very, yerys 
rarely filled up. 
| C | 
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cating thoſe impreſſions to an audience. A 
man whoſe feelings are fo alive as to overba- 


lance” the” diſproportionate ſtrength of his 
mind, becomes liable to be awed into forget- 
fulneſs, the paſſions are overwhelmed-in: a. 
ſtorm of their own raiſing, and the! actor 
drowned. in a deluge. of his own tears. The 


mind wrought up to real tenderneſs, loſes, 


in ſome meaſure, the power of expreſſing 


that which is fictitious, and exceſs of ſenſibi- 


lity defeats its own * There is a 


1 * 8 95 way de 5 hank te at firſt fight to claſh 
with the maxim of Horace; but, maturely con- 


| ſidered, may perhaps be found nearly to > coincide 


with. it. x rnd 10 


Lam tald.this. is not the hen n of the 


green-room, notwithſtanding which, I ſuſpect 
the contrary opinion to be the philoſophy of the 
diſtaff. To ſay, though with. the utmoſt dra- 


matic dignity of emphaſis, 


© He, muſt, have, feeling, who, 3 others, feel, * 


u be ed to by, 


% Who == fat oxen, Gould bimſelf ho fat. 55 
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point to which the paſſions muſt be raiſed, to 
; diſplay. that exhibition of thera which ſcatters 
contagious tenderneſs through the whole 
Theatre, but, carried, though but the 


breadth of, a hair,” beyond that. Point, the 
pibture becomes an overcharged carricature, 
as Blely"to create laughter, as diffuſe diſtreſs. 
There" 18 4 a 0 certain” term in the mind which 


18 exact, 1 to produce ſympathy, 
beyond," Which limit, or within be ore 
ales to be Produced. 5 55 

0 | Rt 7 42 bt 
wn Fg is a amr © S thable good player 
muſt have a ſound: judgment, and donceive his 

author's meaning befcire haitaw expreſsiit; yet 1 
have ſeen inſtandts d here nature having denied 

an underſtanding. has kindly! given what did well 
enough as a ſubſtitutei and paſſed muſter befote 
an audience | very deeently. Theſe inſtanees, 
indeed, were many years ago believe; but, 
inſtead of an opinion, I venture an anecdote, and 

let the gentle reader enen 


s d 217 11s 71 3 397 9:1 1995753 7 13 


When the late Mr: Reddit indiſpoſition of 


mind rendaned him incapable of fulfflhing bis 
duties lat the Theatre, and he was by his inabi- 


lity reduced from a ſalary of twelve or four 
teen pounds a week, to amintome of ſeventy: 
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The power of mimickry which Hender- 
ſon poſſeſſed i in a moſt eminent ne and 


* 
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pounds * year from the fund, ſome of is 
friends made intereſt'with the manager to grant 
him a benefit The play advertiſed was Cymbe- 

line, and Mr. Reddiſh was announced for Poſt- 
humus. He \ was to paſs an hour previous to his 
performance: at a houſe where I was aſked to meet 
him. He came into the room with the ſtep of 
an ideot, his eye wandering and his whole coun- 

tenance vacant. I congratulated him on his 
being enough recovered to perform. Yes, fir, 

replied he, I ſhall perform, and in the garden 
ſcene I ſhall aftoniſh you!—In the garden ſcene, 
Mr. Reddiſh?——1. thought you were to play 
Foſthumus.—No, fir, I pA Romeo. M. good 
man, ſaid the gentleman of the houſe, you play 
Foſhumus. Do I, replied hen I am ſorry for 
it. However what muſt be, muſt be. At the 
dens appoigted he ſet out for the Theatre The 
gentleman who went with him, for he was not 
N capable of walking without a guide, told me 

that his mind was ſo impreſt with the character 
of Romeo, he was reciting it all the way, and 

when he came into the green-room-it was with 

entreme difficulty they could perſuade: himche 
was to play any other part. That when the 
time came for his appearance, they puſhed him 
on the ſtage, fearing he would begin with a 


("3 
and exerciſed: with that indiſcriminate negli- 
gent ſportiveneſs, which meaning no evil, 
feared" no conſequences, ''was' the ſource of 
ſome igconveniencies, which led him tore pent 


having diſplayed it in "the he manner 
* e tid.” WEr 371 4 18 ni 


. 
b ſpeech of Rowen. With the gs 5 
1 Hood in the pit cloſe to the orcheſtra, and be- 
ing To near had a perfect view of his face. The 
inſtant he came in ſight of the audience his re- 
collection ſeemed to return, his countenance re- 
ſumed meaning, his eye appeared lighted up, he 
made the bow of modeſt reſpect, and vent 
through the ſcene much better than I had ever 
before ſeen. him. On his return to the green- 
room, the image of Romeo returned to his mind, 
nor did he loſe it until his ſecond appearance, 
: when the moment he had the cue, he went 
through the ſcene, and in this weak and imbecile 
ſtate of his underſtanding, performed the whole 
better than I ever ſaw him before, and it was a 
> character in which T had ſeen him often, and 
never contemptible. But he appeared to much 
greater advantage then, than when he had the 
full ezerciſe of his reaſon. His manner was leſs 
aſſuming, and more natural. After that time he 
never performed. POR wt 
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571 Mr. Garrick was at this time the object of 
bis imitation, and not much gratified with 
the freedom, nor much diſpoſed to ſerve the 
perſon who took it; under theſe circum- 
langes an introduction to him was difficult, 
his different friends were therefore fought out 
and applied to for their intereſt. Among 
other applications, one was made to the late 
Paul Hiffernan, of dull memory, who, way at 
that t time one of the eee at Fhe apes . 
© CCC a. | 
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k When then name and intencioft ef Hender- 
bon was announce dto Hiffernan, he looked 


BY his face With! the :, utmoſt gravity. for half. A 
minute, and —_; like a drill e giving 


r dees bitionst at Hus zi prod, ll bib 
It Brovghe to day revolle@ivg! an Allechste 1 
Cave heard/of his late majelty, who, naming an 
officer that he intended ſhould command in an 
expedition of ſome conſequence, was told by the 

bbs ef Neweaſtle that the geitleman was by 
ne means eliglble for fo importäiit a Ration; be- 

ing poſitively mad.“ Is he, replied the king, he 
Mall go for all that, and before he ſets out 1 wiſh 
to my God he would bite ſome of Ay Sener ls 


and make them mad too.“ 


(58 ) 


the word of command, W 40 Pleaſe 


to ſtand upon your pins.” — Henderſon ſtood up. 


Mr. Hiffernan did the ſame.—— Now, fays 
he, young gentleman, I'Il ſoon ſee if you'll 
ever make an ator. —Pl ſoon ſee: whether or 


not you are fit for the ſtage... 'Theniftalking f 5 
with folemn dignity to a table drawer, tie bi 
opened it, and took out a ball of packthread, 
from which he firſt cut off a long piece and 
tied the knife to the end, by, way of plummet, | 


this done marched up to the young candi- 
date, and having firſt got upon a chair, to 
be better able to reach, held the packthread 
to the top of Henderſon's head, and let the 


knife drop to the ground; by; which it was 
now ſeen to be intended to try how tall he 
| Was. This ceremony over he deſcended, | 


took out of his pocket a two foot rule, and 


meaſured the length of the, packthread ; 


then putting on a moſt. melancholy. counte- 18 
nance, ſhook. his head, and exclaimed, NY 
« young gentleman, Iam ſorry to mortify Jou, 
| 1 am very ſorry to mortify vou, but go your 
ways home, ſet your thoughts upon ſome- 
what elſe, mind your buſineſs, be it what it 
will, and remember I tell you, for the ſock 


"0 282) 
or. buſkin you won't do ;—you will not do, 
fir, by an inch and a quarter. 


This muſt be acknowledged to be ſome- 
what in the ſpirit. of Serjeant Kite, but it 
was PauPs mode of meaſuring the talents of 
thoſe who 12 75 to the . | 
eritic / 2 


{2 thine veteran; whoſe Wildes have 
been looked up to by the laſt age with admi- 
ration, and are regarded by the preſent age 
with aſtoniſhment ; whoſe jndgment was 
thought matured by time, and whoſe decrees 
were uttered with that firmneſs and oracular 
dignity, which confounds if it does not con- 
vince, and ſilences where it cannot confute, 
was requeſted to hear Mr. Henderſon re- 
hearſe, point out his errors, and adviſe the 
beſt method of improving his recitation. 
« Sir,“ fays this Ariſtarchus of the drama, 


4 Sir, the young man has genius, but the 
"firſt thigg he does muſt be to unlearn all that 
he has already learned, until he does _ he 


cannot earn to be a player.” N 


('53 ) ; 
So ſevere was the ſentence of this Neſtor 
of the green-room, but even this, did not 
deter the ſtage· truck hero from his theatrical 
purſuit, be had the true enthuſiaſtic ardour 
which gains ſtrength from oppoſition ; z every 
diſcouragement ſeemed” rather to enereaſe 
than abate his 'cagerneſs 3 ; and as acceſs was 
not to be had to Mr. Garrick, he endeavour- 
ed to obtain an introduction to ſome of the 
other managers. But managers, like miniſ- 
ters of ſtate, were not, he found, very will- 
ing to Hear, and er ny" did bear, not 
X een eee e 
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„One odjected to dim thus” never having 
been upon any ſtage, he was unſtudied in his 
parts. Another excellent judge of the En- 
gliſh language, that in reading Pope, he made 

verſe of it. A third, 'that his voice was not 
ſtrong enough for the ſtage. A fourth, that 


his ſpeaking was huſky, and bis tones too 
fat. 


His continual imitation of Mr. Garrick's 
voice, might, in a degree, contribute to give 


(54) 


| He, however, had- friends, who, Wed 
| application, to Mr. Garrick, and the . mana- 
ger's good underſtanding ſeemed to have 
vanquiſhed his reſentment, for he heard him 
rehearſe, ſaid, that his voice had neither 
ſtrength nor modulation enou gh for the Lon- 
don ſtage, but adviſed him to try. his powers 
at a country theatre, for the purpoſe of for- 
warding an introduction to which, he would 
write to. Mr. Palmer, then. manager of the 
Bath e company, who gave for. anſwer, that he 
ſhould have; an engagement, if approved. of 
by Mr. Keaſeberry, who was then director of 
a corps dramatique at Richmond. Mr. Keaſe- 
berry heard and approved, and, in September, 
C 772» Mr. John Henderſon was enrolled as 
| one of the Bath. comedians for three years. 
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— own a ee itz: * "that b. imitation 
was formed upon tones, which, melodious as 
they had once been; began to contract the huſ- 
kineſs fo commonly attendant upon old age. 
His ſo frequently repeating ſpeeches in the man- 
ner of Falſlaff, gave what the ſame critic calls a 
fatneſs of tone. 


— 


. 8 of Hamlet. | 


C88 
The firſt year he was to receive; one guinen 
per week; the fecond, one guinea and a half; 
and the third year, two guineas. Beſides 


this enormous ſalary, he was to * an an- 
nual benefit. 


3 


The objea of his ia acti; he 


trembled with apprehenſion, doubted if his 
figure was ſufficiently important, queſtioned 
if he was grounded enough in any one cha- 
racter to venture it before the awful tribunal 
of the public, and could he have protracted 
his entre for another year, would moſt gladly 
Have done it: ſo great was his dread of diſ- 
appointment and diſgrace, that he aſſumed 
the name of Courtenay, and; under the pro- 
tection of that name, made his coup: d eſſai at 
Bath, on the 6th of N . in the 


* 


141 


The writer of this went with a number of 


friends from London to Bath, to ſee the debut 


of this young candidate for the dramatic lau- 


rel, whoſe apprehenſions were ſo alive, and 


whoſe fears were ſo exceſſive, that it was 
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with difficulty he advanced upon the ſtage, 


and made his firſt bow to the audience. 
They received him with that indulgence | 
which is ſo generally exerciſed to a young per- 
former, and when he ſpoke, gave that ſtill 
reſpectful attention, which is perhaps a ſtrong- 


er teſtimony of approbation than the thun- 


:dering clapping - of a thouſand hands. But 
of the gratification which reſults from this 


mode of applauſe, he had a large portion at 


the end of each act; and before the conclu- 
ſion of the firſt, his fears were ſo far diſpell- 
ed, and his terror ſo much; ſubſided, that his 


-underſtanding recovered its natural expan- 


ſion; and although his powers had not attain- 


ed their full maturity, yet the ſtrong traits of 


judgment he diſplayed in conceiving the out- 
line of the part, the ſenſibility and feeling he 
exhibited through the whole of the per form- 
ance, the accuracy of his articulation, and 
the proper modulation of his tones, marked 
themſelves as diſtinctly as TO did at oy 
ſubſequent — | 


„ 

In that fiery ordeal for dramatic candidates, 
Hamlet's advice to the players, he manifeſted 
ſo clear a conception of his author, with ſo 
much eaſe and propriety of recitation, as diſ- 
played his power of diſcrimination, and gave 
every right to augur the excellence he after 
wards attained.* | 


When the performance ended, I went into 
the green-room—Let the reader of extreme de- 
licacy avoid this note; or, if ſhe reads i it, not 
accuſe me of omitting the proper warning. 


Mr. Henderſon's predeceſſor, in the character, 
was Lee, who uſed to play it in a ſuit of black 
velvet, much too large for Henderſon; he was, 
therefore, under the neceſſity of performing i it in 
a ſuit of black cloth. Extreme agitation occa- 
toned a perſpiration. The coat was wu as if it 
had been © immerſed 'in the ocean.” The per- 
formance ended, Hamlet reſigned his habit to 
the keeper of the wardrobe, who received it with 
aſtoniſhment and horror; hung it to the fire, 
lifted up both his hands, and exclaimed, in the 
true naſal tone of a parifh clerck, . Heaven 
bleſs us all! what a ſorry ſight is here: twas the 
Lord's mercy he did not play it in the black vel- 
vet——it would have raiſed all the pile. They 
may talk of Muſter Lee, and Muſter, Lee, an“ 


90 
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oa Mr. Giffard, under whoſe management 
Garrick made his firſt appearance, and who 
had been witneſs to the dramatic riſe of many 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed actors. Who, in 
the courſe of a long life, had ſeen the dawn- 
ings and progreflive exertions, of numbers 
whoſe abilities had been ſanctioned by public 
approbation ; Mr. Giffard thought his talents 
of the firſt magnitude, deſired to be gratified 
by a morning's rehearſal upon the - ſtage, 
when, with the ſpirit of prophecy, the old 
man foretold the future eminence of the 


young actor, returned to Fs and died in 
a few days. 


2 Henderſon performed Hamlet a ſe- 

cond time a few nights afterwards; his feel- 
ings are deſcribed by his own: words, in a let- 
ter which he wrote to a lady in MO and 


Maſter Lee, but Muſter Lee is 8 to this 
man- for what they call perſpiration. A per- 
ſon preſent obſerved, that the ſevereſt. critics 
muſt acknowledge the young gentleman had 
played the charader with, great warmth, if r not 
with * | 
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his reception, in ſome which Ks wrote to a 
clergyman, with whom he correſponded ir in 
the Aer eee ol London. 
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Bath, October r 24th, I e 


rhe AM: oblignt to. you 8 my powers 

of expreſſion, for your kind ſolicitudes on my 
account. I haſte to anſwer them. I had a 
very full houſe to the ſecond Hamlet, and I 
played it much better than when you ſaw 
me, when my terror ſunk my figure and im- 
paired my animation.— I had a better audi- 
ence ſtill laſt Tueſday to Richard, which 
(although I was more frightened then ever) I 
was much applauded for. x 


1 am 4 great favorite here, if being fol- 
lowed at the Theatre, and invited to private 
parties among people of conſequence, are 
proofs of it.— I never took any thing kinder 


6 
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in my life than your coming to ſee me; it was 
a mark of attention, friendſhip, and regard, 
that, as I am conſcious of not altogether de- 


ſerving, delighted me exceedingly It would 
have delighted me ſtill more to have deſerved 
it. But that you know is my fault It ſhall 


be corrected. Tou will find me very differ- 
ent in my manners. : 


Will you give my kind ſervice to Mifs 
————) though ſhe is a ſorry jade and 
don't deſerve them; for ſhe has the inſolence 
to let my letter remain unanſwered. Yet, 
upon recollection, there may be kindneſs in it, 
ſhe may not be willing to engage me in a cor- 
reſpondence to which I am unequal. ' Adieu, 
my dear madam.—This is a villainous ſhort 
letter, bnt I muſt break it off, 


4 Leſt Benedict ſhould enter full of fear.” 


J. © COURTENAY. 


* - 
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To the Rev. Mr. D—— 
Bath, gth October, 1772. 


DEAR Docrox, 


YOU are among thoſe of my friends 
whom I cannot ſuffer to be addreſs'd by this 
opportunity of Mr. I— 's return. He 


will tell you my ſucceſs, and you will feel 


that pleaſure from it, which a mind and 


friendſhip like yours, cannot but feel, from 


the applauſe and approbation conferred on all 
you eſteem and patronize.—I know, my dear 
fir, that I am very near your heart, and I 
thank you, I eſteem you, I love you for it. 
You diſtinguiſhed me when none elſe would; 


you encouraged me when others bore hard | 


upon me. Never, never can I forget the 
kindneſs of your conduct towards me 


Something too much of this. You muſt ex- 


| ; | — 
cuſe the ſhortneſs of this letter, I have many 


to write, and very little time—— Will you 
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JI will anſwer it, but I will reply to it, 
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honour me with a line ?—I cannot ſay that 


You will remember that my. ſtage name is 


Courtenay; to you, my dear fir, I will ne- 
ver ſign any other than the name you gave 


me. I value it on that account, and there- 
fore ſublcribe myſelf. 


SHAND'Y. 


To Mr. HR N DEA OR. 
25th November, 177 2. | 


Dear SHanDY, 


I cannot well deſcribe the pleaſure I re- 
ceived from the news of your ſucceſs, with- 
out ſome danger of expreſſing myſelf in 
terms which, by the invidious, might per- 
haps be conſtrued into flattery. This is one 
realon why I have not anſwered your letter 


HOT F 


. 
before, 42 not preſſed forward among the 
firſt * of your congratulators. 8 


Four letter, as it ſeems to have been dic- 
tated by a generous heart, which accepted 
the will for the deed, does you more honour 
than all your talents, brilliant as they are, 
and would to heaven my power had been 
equal to my inclination, to render you any 
eſſential ſervices. All friends here join in the 
general joy at the favourable account of Mr. 
Courtenay's reception. 


As you know my real opinion of your ge- 
nius and abilities, and that I never had any 


doubt concerning your ſucceſs, provided 


your voice would hold out, it would be ridi- 
culous to take up your time in paying com- 


pliments to that merit which I hope will ſoon 


be as conſpicuous to the world, as it long ago 
was to me. be. 


I truſt you will not think the ſhort advice 
which I am about to give, to be altogether 
0 1 


{- 


impertinent ; although your prudence and 
good ſenſe may render it unneceſlary. 


Beware then, my dear friend, of the in- 
toxication of applauſe, and remember that 
great application, perſeverance, caution, and 
continual efforts to improve, are principal, 
if not the only ſteps which can ſupport you 
in your aſcent to the ſummit of a laſting 
fame. 


1 hope you will avoid every ſpecies of in- 
temperance, particularly that of the tongue. 
Do not deſpiſe the old adage, however trite it 
may be: viz. « Many a man hath facrificed 
his friend for his joke.” Be the player, but 
be the player no where but upon the ſtage. 
Out of the verge of the theatre, low buf- 
foonery from a comedian, I hold to be er- 
rant proſtitution, Why ſhould not he be as 
much the gentleman as a Prin of any other 
profeſſion ? | 


I mean not to lay any reſtraint, Sandy, 
upon the genuine ſallies of innocent humour 


4 


and wit, but upon that kind of pleaſantry 
and ridicule the object of which is the de- 
gradation of character: a vein of mirth 
which ſpeciouſly pretends to exhilarate the 
ſpirits, whilſt it inſidiouſly wounds the heart. 


Are you not ready, by this time, to break 
out, and to exclaim in the language of rage 
and impatience, Something too much of 
this preaching, my dear Doctor - you do not 

conſider that my ears are now open to no 
ſounds but the thunders of an applauding 

audience, and my eyes accuſtomed to read 

nothing with pleaſure, or with patience, but 


the billet doux of ſome love- ſick W 
nymph. 9” 


May you, my dear Shandy, in your public 
performances, be always received with the 
heart-chearing plaudits of the judicious, nor 
ever by your private conduct forfeit the eſ- 


teem and approbation of the virtuous and 
good, . 


I am, &. 
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To the Rev. Mr. D— ——-, 
Bath, Dec. 25, 1772. 
Mr very DEAR DocrTor, 


IT is ſo common a thing to fill letters with 
excuſes for their ſhortneſs, and apologies for 
want of time, that I am almoſt aſhamed of 
doing it, and yet the true reaſon I have not 


_ replied to your friendly letter, is, the intenſe 


fatigue of my ſtudies, together with the viſits 
I am obliged to make; for I find it neceſſary 


to be as attentive to my reputation out of 


the theatre as in it; and don't think me 
vain, if I fay, that the more my acquaint- 
ance is extended, the more my reputation is 


encreaſed—— Enquire of me, Doctor, I am 


confident you can hear nothing of me which 


can diſgrace your virtues to be in friendſhip 
with, or your genius to have diſtinguiſhed. 


TI am in intimacy with a great many people of 
the firſt rank and genius in Bath, and my 


\ 
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connections are too polite to admit of the low 
buffoonery you caution me againſt. I am 


now ſituated to my heart's wiſh, I converſe 


with men of letters, and am well received by 


them; I am in high favour with the mana- 


gers, for which ſee my letter to J. I. —, a 


few days ago. 


- have reſumed my own name in a Pro- 
logue, written for me by a gentleman of great 
talents, and a painter, though not a painter 
by profeſſion. His genius. is like the Dry- 
ades and Hamadryades, emboſomed in 
woods and fields. In plain Engliſh, he is, 
perhaps, the greateſt landicape painter we 
have : 


by y heaven, and not a maſjer taught,” 
I muſt tell you ſomething which I know 


will pleaſe you. I am perfectly altered in 
my manners. I can now be gay and merry 


without being very licentious. I am willing 


to owe this to your advice, becauſe you are 
D 4 
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among the few from whom it 1s not very | 
painful to receive obligations. 


L have been on the ſtage three months, and 
I bave played ten different characters, all of 
the firft importance; this will ſhew you how 
I paſs my time, and convince you that it is 
not poſſible for me to have many leiſure | 
hours. Mr. Garrick has done me great 
ſervioes by writing of me to ſeveral” of his 
friends here. I intend to write very ſoon to 
thank him for them— I thank Apollyon for : 
his remembrance z make mine to him, and : 
to all your family. | 


I am, &c. 


J. HENDERSON. 


: (695) 


TS the Rev. Mr. 13 


Dear Docrog, 


I Wiſh to reply to your laſt friendly letter, 
but I have little or nothing to ſay, and ſcarce 
any time to ſay that little or nothing in. It 
is needleſs to take up much time or paper, in 
aſſuring you, that I have a very great, and 
almoſt filial affection for you; for I might ſay 
that in three words, and tell. you, I am 
grateful. IJ 


I have played Lear with very great appro- 
| bation, which I know will pleaſe you, and 
continue to be received with reſpe&, and 
even friendſhip, almoſt wherever I go. You 
may be aſſured. I will forget none of. your 
excellent monitions to preſerve: this, and in- 
deed I am ſo far altered that I ſeldom jeſt, 
and ftill ſeldomer ridicule. I have every 
reaſon to be ſatisfied with having come here, 
for 1 could not have been more happy, I 
1 
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think, any where, and 1 do not doubt but 


that it will be for my future advantage. 


The manager, I believe, eſteems me, for 
no man can be more diſtinguiſhed than I am 
by him. R N ESE SS %*S*%*% @ * 
& * K * * * * 

I am extremely obliged to you for your 
offer as to the CI cle, and 1 hope to ſhew | 
you in the fummer, that I wiſh to improve 
by your inſtructions. You muſt have pa- 
tience, if I ſometimes diſcover too much 


miſcellaneous rambling. I will be as atten- - 
tive. as I can. N 


I am, &e. 


J. HENDERSON. 


( ). 


In the courſe of chi ſin, the manager 
finding his new performer attracted the atten- 
tion of the public, introduced him in near 
twenty different characters, to many of which 
he muſt have been very unequal.* = 


He 3 became popular, was ff poken of 
by the title of the Bath Roſcius, in high eſti- 
mation with the frequenters of the Theatre, 
and diſtinguiſhed by the friendſhip and pro- 
tection of men, whoſe approbation will al- 
ways confer honour and create envy,* and 


I have not a recollection of them all, but = 
the principal were Hamlet, Richard the Third, Wi 
Benedict, Macbeth, Bobadil, which he attempt- 
ed, and very ſucceſsfully performed, in the 
manner of Mr. Woodward; Bayes, Don Felix, 

Earl of Eſſex, Hotſpur, Fribble, Lear, Haſtings, 
Alonzo, and Alzuma; he allo recited Gar- = 
* Ode. . = 


8 Tad 3 whoſe take i is not leſs diſ- 
tinguiſhed than his rank.---Mr. Gainſborough, 
whoſe portraits exhibit, not merely the map of 
the countenance, but the character, the ſoul of 
the original.—His landſcapes, But to name 


works which faſcinate and delight every eye, 18- - 
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m conſequence of this was moſt unmercifully 


abuſed in the Bath papers both for what he 
did, and what he did not do“ How far their 


* 


to praiſe. Mr. Philip Thickneſſe, whoſe partia- 
lity is the more valuable, as it is neither lighcly 
or indiſcriminately beſtowed. Of his warm re- 
gards, and friendly zeal, Mr. Henderſon, as well 
as the writer of theſe anecdotes, received many 
proofs. Mr. Taylor, very properly diſtinguiſh- 
ed, as the painter „ by heaven, and not a maſter 
„taught; and though laſt mentioned, ever 


firſt in kind and attentive ſervices, the author of 
the Weſt Indian. 


The following Epigram was written, I be- 
lieve, by a gentleman of Bath, who afterwards 
became a partial friend to Henderſon, and who 


is a proof that good ſenſe and candour is open 


to conviction, for he acknowledged that his * 
tence was too harſh, 


gf 


EXTEMPORE. 


on Mr. Covar ENAY'S attempting to recite Mr. 
Garrick's Jubilee Ode, on the gth of Dec. 17 72. 


When Courtenay ſpouted Garick's Ode, 
How did the man miſtake his road; 


„ 013-0» 
ſatires gave uneaſineſs to the object they were 


aimed at, will appear. by an extract from a 
letter, dated 24th May 1773. 


And void of all the rules of art, 
Diſtracted rave through every part, 
Tearing his lungs, till out of breath, 
Wild as the witches in Macbeth, 

| Whilſt the old Bard who ſtood behind, 
Attentive on his arm reclin'd, 

Affected at the murther'd tale 
Trembled, and as his ghoſt look'd pale. 


I thought the cloud-capt towers, and all 
The gorgeous palaces would fall 
With Shakeſpeare off his pedeſtal, 
For the the whole fabric tottering ſhook 


From its foundations when he ſpoke ;, 
Garrick himſelf, had he been by 


Had died but not in extacy. 


4 JS*J 


To Mr. | N _ 


- — There is a writer here 
cc who has diſcovered no talent, (but judg- 
ment in his fignature) called the IN VALID. 
who has, I hear, abuſed me and my Pro- 
logue,* which has faved me a few ſhillings, 


* A Prologue he ſpoke 22d December, 1772, 
upon reſuming his own name, which follows: 


(Written by JonN Tar Los, Eſq. of the Circus.) 
WHEN firſt the advent rous bard hands 
forth to view, | 
| Thoſe early ſketches which with care he drew; 
When he, poor man, in lines uncouth and lame, 
Juſt ventures out a candidate for fame, 
. Trembling, he dreads a damned poet s fate, 
The judges ſhrug—the carping crities hate. 
Some partial friend, Juſt at this anzious hour, 
With chearing gaiety's reviving power, 
Laughs at his doubts——*© Nay, prithee an't 
recede, 
Take courage man ! — word for't you'l ſue=- 
ceed; | 
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for I was about to hire ſomebody to ſatirize 
me into public converſation ; the people here 


Out with your works, and let the world decide 
On their true merit—while your name you hide.” 
This fancy ſtrikes his weak diſtracted brain, 
He ſmiles, and ſimpering, ſays, he'll write again. 
Aye but have patience, Tom, his friend re- 
plies 

The world—the world, kd has piercing eyes; 
Mankind firſt try---by them alone be clear'd, 
Their praiſe be courted, or their cenſure fear'd. 
Ihe piece comes out by T0 John, Dick, 
or Harty, | 
No matter which---perhaps it may miſcarry. | 
But no---thelearn'd approve and praiſe the ſtyle, 
The ladies read it—e en the critics ſmile. _ 
Straight to his friend he runs, to tell the news. 
The world, dear ſir, my work with pleaſur 
| views ; : 

The firſt edition, fir,I juſt now hear, 
Is quite run off——a ſecond will appear, 
And ſince that met the applauſe I wiſh'd to feel, 
May I not now my real name reveal? 


Ve candid fair, while wav'ring here I Rand; 
In fad ſuſpence---O lend a helping hand; 
May I, protected by your foſtering care, 
When critics murmur, to your court repair; 
J have, alas! on this wide ſea of fame, 


( 76 ) 
having agreed -to applaud me without much 
enquiry why or wherefore. 


Launch'd my poor bark, under a feigned name, 

That if your frowns foretold a boiſterous gale, 

I might in time have lower'd my ſhiv' ring ul ;? 

Have ſoon retreated from the ſtormy main, 

And hopeleſs ſhrunk into my port again. 

May your kind favour ſtill to me be ſhewn ; - 

My merit pleads not—make the a& your own ;. 

And ſince you've deign'd to approve my weak 

eſſays, - 

Prom princely Hamlet, down to puzzling Bayes, 

I now, with trembling hand the maſk reſign, 

And hence appear before this beauteous ſhrine. 

Courtenay no more ! 

O name ſo flattering to my fame-ſick heart, 

I bid farewell—we now, though friends, muſt 
part. 

To thee thy borrower grateful tribute pays, 
With thee, he hopes, not now to loſe your praiſe. 
Shine ſtill propitious !—Still your ſmiles renew, 
And Courtenay's pains in Henderſon review ; 
Perfect the work that's now but rudely form'd, 
And fave the fruit, which in the bud you warm'd. 


4 Shivering, a ſea term when a ſail is not wholly file 
with the ns nor quite aback, as the ſeamen lay: 


C7) 
Mr. Colman has done me ſome ſervice of 


that ſort, for which I always bow very low to 
him, and he takes it for reſpect.“ * 


The tide of partiality being high in his fa- 
vour, he had in contemplation the purchaſe 


of a fourth ſhare in the Briſtol Theatre. The | 


money was provided, when he declined em- 


barking in the ſcheme, for reaſons which ap- 


| pear in the following letter. 


Mr. Colman ſaid, when Henderſon per- 
formed Shylock, his dreſs was ſo ſhabby it ſeemed 
juſt borrowed from a pawn- broker, and gave 
him the idea of a black Lear.” 


This cenſure falls with more weight upon the 
manager of the wardrobe, than the performer, 
and bears more reſemblance to the cavil of a 
French taylor, than the candid critique one 
would have expected from the author of the 
Jealous wife. 
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To Mr. I 


Sunday Night, Nov. 1, 1772. 


DRAR FRIEND. 


- » 


THIS is the information J have gathered. 
The moſt money that has been paid for any 
ſhare has been four hundred pounds. There 
are four partners at 4ool. each, and one of 
them (the not acting manager) has forty 
pounds a ſeaſon allowed him for his intereſt 
of the 4ool. together with the freedom of 
the Theatre for himſelf, family, and friends. 
Three hundred pounds a ſeaſon is paid for 
the rent, and the fifty proprietors are admit- 
ted gratis to all performances whatſoever at 


the Theatre, which is thought much over- 


loaded. It was rather a loſing ſcheme to 
Powell and Holland. It is known that Mr. 


King loſt above eighty pounds the ſeaſon he 
held it; and the laſt ſeaſon, tis ſaid, each 


(0) - 
partner loſt between one and two hundred 
pounds. 


The whole property belon ging to the part- 
ners, of clothes, ſcenes, &c. is ſuppoſed to 
be worth under a thouſand pounds, and there 
are only two years to come of the leaſe. 
There are three votes of the three acting ma- 
nagers in the conduct of the theatre. 


There is no patent, which ſubjects the ma- 
nagers to this ineonvenience, that as their 
performers are not engaged by forms of law, 
they can quit them when they pleaſe. TY 


Theſe are the informations I have collec- 


ted. It really does not ſtrike me as any 


thing ſo devoutly to be wiſhed for. I can 
never ceaſe to love you, my dear friend, for 
the extreme ſolicitude you expreſs on this ac- 
count. I really feel your zeal to ſerve me, 
will, from its precipitance, go too far. I am 
. myſelf utterly unqualified to manage players, 


and I muſt be at the diſcretion of * * * 
* * * * * * * *. | 
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Do, pray Jack, weigh it well. I have theſe 


informations from an authority you could not 
doubt, If I were at liberty to mention it—I | 
am perfuaded, that if I chuſe to play in the 
ſummer at Briſtol, I may make almoſt my 


own terms, and then I have nothing to 
loſe. 


It will be a great charge upon my mind, 
and 1 have need of all the time, attention and 
ſtudy, I can have, to preſerve the reputation 
I have got here. Another thing is, I ſhall 
want ſome receſs from the fatigues of the 


| ſeaſon, and my chief hope and ambition is, 


to pals the ſummer with you, and my other 
friends, 


There may be ſoon a time when your kind- 
neſs may find a more ſerviceable exerciſe, and 
I am aſſured from your extreme goodneſs in 
this, that it will not loſe any of its ardour. 
You will obſerve, that four hundred pounds 


is the moſt that ever was given for- any ſhare, 
and he aſks 400l. 


K "2&4 
. 


Lam of a patient, philoſophical temper, and 
can live as well upon the little pittance I have 
as if was larger, at leaſt till my acquaintance 


is ſuch as will require : an additional expence 
in clothes. 


In three words, I have not ſet my heart 
upon it; on the contrary, if it is ſecured for 
me, I ſhall enter upon it with trepidation and 
doubt. I know L—— grounds his opinion 
of its ſucceſs, upon the favourable reception 

I have met with here. But the people of 

Briſtol, I ſuppoſe, are like other people, ca- 


pricious, inconſtant. 


The theatre was ſupported, it ſeems, by 


them for one ſeaſon, but after that it flagged 


even when Powell was there. 


Adieu, the bell rings, 


J. COURTENAY. 
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When the Bath theatre cloſed, he re- 
turned to London, and in his hours of un- 
guarded pleaſantry, frequently gratified him- 
ſelf and friends by ludicrous imitations of the 
different performers, particularly Mr. Gar- 
"rick, who being informed that Henderſon's 
voice was ſuch an echo of the green-room, 
invited him to a breakfaſt, and requeſted a 
ſpecimen of his art. The three firſt exam- 
ples were Barry, Woodward, and Love, and 
happy would it have been for Henderſon 
had he concluded there. Mr. Garrick ap- 
peared in extacy at the imitation ; but, Sir, 
ſaid he, you'll kill poor Barry, ſlay Wood- 
ward, and break Love's heart ! Your ear 
muſt be wonderfully correct, and your voice 
moſt ſingularly flexible I am told you have 
me. Do, my dear Sir, let me hear what I 
am, for if you are equally exact with me as 
with Barry and Woodward, I ſhall know 
| preciſely what my peculiar tones are—Hen- 
derſon excuſed himſelf, by ſaying, that Mr. 
Garrick's powers were ſuperior to imitation, 
that he would not preſume to attempt it, and 

begged leave to decline ſo hazardous an un- 
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dertaking, in which he was conſcious any man 


muſt fail; but the other two gentlemen preſ- 
ſing him to comply, he, in evil hour con- 


ſented,” and gave imitations from Benedict. 


The voice was ſo exact as to delight the two 
auditors —But for Mr. Garrick ; he fat in ſul- 
len filence for half a minute, then walked 
acroſs the room with an exclamation, C that 
egad, if, if, if that was his voice, he had 
never known it himſelf; for, upon his ſoul, 
it was entirely diſſimilar to every thing he 


conceived his to be, and totally unlike any 


ſound that had ever ſtruck upon his ear until 
that moment.” 80 very unfair judges are 
we of whatever touches our own vanity, and 


ſo fore at whatever wounds our own pride. 


The great hero of the drama, the man 
upon whom, if we may believe Paul White- 
head, the taſte and virtue of a poliſhed nation 
depended,* could not bear to contemplate his 
own figure in the mirror which he often held 


A nation's taſte depends on you, 
5 66 Perhaps a nation's virtue too.” 


ket. 1. 
: 
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up, and where he was delighted to view 
others. | 


Tremblingly alive, he ſhuddered at the 
ſhadow of ridicule, and felt as much from the 
apprehenſion of a paultry epigram by an ob- 
ſcure news-paper ſcribbler, as Foote would have 
done from a volume of ſatire againſt himſelf, 
with the name of Churchill in the title Page. 


Who would wiſh to poſſeſs ſuch exceſs of 
irritability ? He ſeriouſly complained Mr. 
| Henderſon went about the town taking him 
off, and that he poſtctl him in _ corh- 
pany. | 


A conſciouſneſs of his own well-earned ce- 
lebrity might have furniſhed him with ſuffici- 
ent armour againſt ſuch attacks, and upon 
many other occaſions he ſeemed to poſſeſs this 
conſciouſneſs in a very high degree. 


Previous to this time, Mr. Pingo, by at. 
rection of Mr. Garrick, engraved a medal, 
on one fide of which was the manager's head. 


— 


hy 
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On the reverſe three figures, that reſembled 
plague, peſtilence, and famine, more than 
what they were intended to repreſent, namely 
the three Graces, with this modeſt inſcription, 


" He has united all your powers.” 

This being by a gentleman to whom Mr. 
Garrick had preſented it, ſhewn to Hender- 
ſon, when at my table with a number of his 
friends, he repeated the following little im- 


promptu, which I think deſerves the name e of 
a good epigram. 


Three ſqualid hags, when Pingo form'd, 
And chriſten'd them the graces 3 

Garr ick, with Shakeſpeare” 5 magic warm d 
| Recognis zd foon their aqua 5 


He knew them for the ſiſters weird, 


Whoſe art bedimm'd the noon-tide hour, 
And from his lips this line was heard, 


% have united all your power.” 


So Garrick, eritics all agree, 
The graces help'd thee to no riches, 


V 


And 1 Pingo thus to flatter thee, 
Has made hi. graces witches. 


- 


So long was this great man accuſtomed to 
adulation, it became at laſt neceſſary to his 
dramatic exiſtence, and ſo eager was he to 
intercept the ſhafts that were aimed againſt 
him, that he held upto obſervation what 
would, without his interpoſition, have fallen 
to the ground, and ſunk unmarked into obli- 
vion. This might have been the fate of the 
imitations, but Mr. Garrick gave ſome conſe- 


quence to them, and the ipeaker, by his 
notice.* 


{ 


Mr. Henderſon's friends had different opi- 


nions reſpecting the propriety of making Mr. 
Garrick his model. I have inſerted two let- 


»I think it was Boerhaave, who being aſked, 
why he did not write anſwers to ſome pamphlets 
which were written againſt his medical ſyſtem, 
replied, he thought of them as ſparks upon the 
Pages of his books, which he only had the pow- 
er of blowing into a flame, but let alone they 
would go out of themſelves, 
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ters, in which that circumſtance is mentioned, 
written by a gentleman who honoured him 
with his friendſhip and protection, the firſt 
ſeaſon he played at Bath. 


To Mr. HENDERSON. 


DEAR HENDERSON, 


IF you had not wrote to me as you did, 1 
ſhould have concluded you had been laid 
down ; pray, my boy, take care of yourſelf 
this hot weather, and don't run about Lon- 
don ſtreets, fancying you are catching ſtrokes 
of nature, at the hazard of your conſtitution 
It was my firſt ſchool, and deeply read 


in petticoats I am, therefore you may allow 
me to caution you. 


Stick to Garrick as cloſe as you can for 
your life : you ſhould follow his heels like his 
n in ſunſhine. | 


E 2 
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No one can be ſo near him as yourſelf 
when you pleaſe, and I'm ſure when he ſees 
it ſtrongly as other people do, he muſt be 
fond of ſuch an ape. You have nothing to 
do now but to ſtick to the few great ones of 
the earth, who ſeem to have offered you their 
aſſiſtance in bringing you to light, and to 
brufh off all the low ones as faſt as they light 
upon you.—You ſee I hazard the appearing a 
puppy in your eyes, by pretending to adviſe 
you, from the real regard, and ſincere deſire 
I have of ſeeing you a great and happy man. 
— Garrick is the greateſt creature living in 
every reſpect, he is worth ſtudying i in every 
action. Every view and every idea of him is 
worthy of being ſtored up for imitation, and 
T have ever found him a generous and ſincere 
friend. Look upon him, Henderſon, with 
your imitative eyes, for when he drops you'll 

| have nothing but poor old nature's book to 
look in.— You'll be left to grope it out alone, 
ſcratching your pate in the dark, or by a far- 
thing candle. — Now is your time, my lively 
fellow —— And do ye hear, don't eat ſo devi- 
liſhly ; you'll get too fat when you reſt from 


C209 
playing, or get a ſudden jogg by illneſs to 


bring you down again. * 9 * 


; W 
„ * Be: 


Adieu, my dear H. 
believe me your's, & c. 


T. G. 


To Mr. HEN DERSON. 


＋ 


Bath, July 18, 1773. 
Du An HENDERSON, 


IF one may judge by your laſt fwirited epil: 
tle you are in good keeping, no one eats 
with a more grateful countenance, or ſwal- 
lows with more good nature than yourſelf. 


Tf this does not ſeem ſenſe,” do but recol- 

left how many hard featured fellows there 

are in the world that frown in the midſt of 
E 3 | 


6 
+ 
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— 
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za as 
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e 
enjoyment, chew with unthankſulneſs, and 
ſeem to ſwallow with pain inſtead of pleaſure; 
now any one who ſees you eat pig and plumb 
ſaucęe, immediately /eels that pleaſure which a 


plump morſel, ſmoothly gliding through a 


narrow glib paſſage into the regions of bliſs, 
and moiſtened with the dews of imagination, 


| n creates. 


Some iron-faced dogs you know ſeem to 
chew dry ingratitude, and ſwallow diſcon- 


tent. Let ſuch. be kept to under parts, and 


never truſted to ſupport a character. In all 
but eating ſtick to Garrick ; In that let him 
ſtick to you, for I'll be curſt if you are not 
his maſter.— Never mind the fools who talk 
of imitation and copying— All is imitation, 
and if you quit that natural likeneſs to Gar- 
rick which your mother beſtowed upon you, 


you'll be flung ——- Aſk Garrick elſe. 


Why, fir, what makes the difference be- 


tween man and man, is' real performance, 
and not genius or conception. — — There are a 
| thouſand Garrick's, a thouſand Giardini's and 


— 
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Fiſher's, and Abels. Why only one Gar- 
rick, with Garrick's eyes, voice, &c. &c. 
&c? One Giardini with CLardini's fingers, 


&c. &c. © But one Fiſher with Fiſher” s dexte- 


rity, quickneſs, & c? Or more than one 
Abel with Abel's feeling upon the inftru- 


ment? All the reſt of the world are mere 
hearers and fevers. 


* ER 
3 +.# 


Now, as I ſaid in my laſt, as nature ſeems 
to have intended the ſame thing in you as in 


Garrick, no matter how ſhort or how long, 


her kind intention muſt not be croſſed.— If 
it is, ſhe will tip the wink to madam fortune, 
and you'll be Wicked down ſtairs. 


1 


a Think on that Maſter Ford.” N 


God bleſs you, 


* | G. 


a 

Nl Mr. Garrick, however, as well as the other 
managers, frequently heard him rehearſe both 
at his own houſe and upon the ſtage, treated 


him with polite attention, and acted with ap- 
> among kindneſs and good nature. 


At one of theſe rehearſals was preſent Mr. 
George Garrick, who, being aſked if he 
would ſtay and hear Mr. Henderſon, ſaid he 
would do himfelf that pleaſure, merely as a 
fpe#ator. But he found a very ſpeedy occa- 
fon of objection, and ſaid that in one in- 
ſtancè it appeared to him the ſpeaker miſtook 
the character. Egad, my dear Brother, ſaid 
Mr. Garrick, you moſt egregiouſly miſtake 
your own character; you told us juſt now 
you would remain a Spectator, you forget 
what you are, and turn Tatler; but never 
mind George, Mr. Henderſon, whatever 


he is, depend upon me being the Guardian. 


Some of the other managers deigned to 
think him well enough for Bath, but totally 
unfit for the boards of a London Theatre, 
and one of the players obſerved, that, 


_— 
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15 Though he appeared a meteor in the Bath 
horizon, he would be but a farthing candle in 
the London hemiſphere,” The gentleman' 5 
meaning I am not bound to explain, for it is 
not neceſſary for the collector of x few ſcat- 
tered anecdotes to be a philoſopher, but I 
dare ſay many of his friends recolle&t the re- 
mark, for it was made in the green-room. 


Flattered by ſuch ——_— and gratifi- 
ed . by ſuch teſtimonies of approbation from 
his brethren of the buſkin, on the 24th of 
September 1774, Mr. John Henderſon re- 


turned to Bath, to gather his ſecond crop of 
Somerſetſhire laurels, 


During this ſeaſon he encreaſed his con- 
nections, ſtrengthened his reputation, and 
to the characters he had already performed, 
added thoſe of Zanga, Pierre, Don John, 
Sir John Brute, Bellville in the School for 

Wives, Henry the Second, Beverly i in the 
Man of Buſineſs, Archer, Ranger, Comas, : | 
and Othello. 5 4 

— 1 
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In the part of Othello I never ſaw him, 
but, by his own account, It was not ſucceſs- 
ful 1 and ſhall we wonder at his failure in that 


| which. cluded the graſp of Mr. Garrick. Tt 
was too mighty for him. 


* 


To | "a the emer abi Barry, 

and to him only, ſeemed to be given the full 
| powers for exhibiting the markings of this 
moſt difficult part. 


— 


But Barry's magic cannot copied be.” 


Amongſt the multitudes of candidates ho 
have choſen to make their firſt appearance in 
this character, attracted, I believe, by its 
having, like Richard the Third, a ſonorens 
found, and giving them a power of maſking 
their terrors under a black face, how few 
| have tolerably ſucceeded. 


, 1 The Moor, 1s ; conceived with all the * | 
mendous dignity of Shakeſpeare, and de- 
| mands a portion of that fre which: ilumined 


-C( %) 
the mighty maſter of the drama, to give 
him body and colouring to an audience. 


Mr. Henderſon informed me, that on his 
| firſt appearance in Othello, the manager had 
habited him in ſo ridiculous a garb, that he 
wanted nothing but the bruſh and ſcraper, to 
give a compleat reſemblance of a chimney 
ſweeper on May-day, and that he was cer- 
» tain it exceeded all power of face, to avoid 
ſmiling at leaſt at ſo ludicrous a figure. 


This diſconcerted him ſo much, as to 
check his effuſions, of which oircumſtance, 
he never ſo totally loſt the recollection, as to 
appear in this character without ſome em- 
barraſment. 

| / 

That his want of ſucceſs was not owing to 

his want of application, will appear by the 


following letter to the Bath manager; which 

ſhould induce us to make every allowance for 

the errors of the performer in a new charac- 
ter, which he is frequently obliged to perſo-- 


A 
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nate, without time for the proper and neceſ- 
ſary — 


* 


To Mr. PALMER, at Bath. 
London, Auguſt 3, 1773. 


Dear Sin, 


— 


I Have received Othello and your letters, to 


which I do not tell you that I will pay atten- 


tion, but that I am attending to both. But 


it will be utterly impoſſible that I ſhould come 


down prepared for acting thoſe parts you 


mention immediately. I never did, nor ever 
ſhall repine, at the quantity, or the variety 


of buſineſs you employ me in, but ſurely Jt 
muſt be for your inttereſt as well as my credit,. 


to have me ſtudied in the parts I am to appear 


in, and not to let me go on the ſtage in the 
haſty, crude, and unprepared manner I have 


done. Mr. Garrick fays, © he has heard 
that I ſwallowed my parts like an eager glut- 
ton, and ſpewed my undigeſted fragments in 


* 


CORE 1 
the face of the audience.” The figure is 
nauſeous, but not more nauſeous than juſt. 


[You may be aſſured, my dear Sir, that I 
have no powers, or faculties of any ſort, 
which I would not exert in your ſervice. I 
may be deficient, but indolent I will never be. 
I muſt obſerve to you, a thouſand incorrect- 
neſſes, haſtineſſes, and errors, which the 
eople excuſed in my firſt appearance, will 
not be ſo indulgently conſidered the ſecond 
| ſeaſon, and for that reaſon I hope you will 
not expect I ſhould run through ſuch a haſty 
ſucceſſion of characters; and I hope too that 
you will confider this obſervation not as an 
idle apology for lazineſs, but a ſerious appeal 
to your judgment and your friendſhip. It 
is ten to one but you laugh at this, but let 
me aſſure you, upon the credit of experience, 
that to keep ten or fifteen characters, of 

great magnitude, importance and variety, | 
diſtinct and ſtrong upon the mind and memo- 
ry, 1s no trifling buſineſs. To learn words, 
indeed, is no great labour, and to pour them 
out no very difficult matter. It is done on 
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our ſtage almoſt every night ; but with what 
ſucceſs, I leave you to judge. The genera- 
lity of performers think it enough to learn 
the words, and thence all that vile uniformi- 
ty and unvaried manner which diſgraces the 
| theatre. = wg 

I ſaw Mr. Garrick yeſterday, and he has 
promiſed to go over ſome ſcenes with me 
on Monday next. 


— 


As for Othello, I tremble at it: tis 2 
mighty and an arduous taſk ; but I begin to 
take great pleaſure in it, and will bend it to 
my powers, if I cannot raiſe them to it. But 
for God's ſake, my dear ſriend, let me have 
time to weigh it well. Mr. Garrick aſſures 
me, he was upwards of two months rehearſ- 
ing Benedict, before he could ſatisfy himſelf. 
that he had modelled his action and recital te 

his own. 1 of the Part. 


| Tou will hurt me very much, * you think 
I have any vain. or idle; motives for what I. 
ſay. I do really feel that one ſtrong and 
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powerful idea in the mind for a while over- 
whelms and extrudes all others, and he wo 
hopes to ſucceed in Othello, or any part of 
ſuch dignity and moment, muſt give all his 
powers of thought and fancy to that, and 
that alone, till it is impreſſed upon the me- 
mory ſtrong enough to remain unſhaken by 
the ſtreams of- lighter images which paſs it. 
You will laugh, as we both did, at ſomebody 
elſe, if I intimate, it is for the honour of your 
theatre that I wiſh to tread it with the marks 
of thinking, and attention, and ſtudy on me, 
and therefore I am content, to ſolicit, as an 
indulgence to myſelf, that I may be allowed 
time to deliberate on my future characters. 
This I will venture to ſay, you will not re- 
pent agreeing to my requeſt, for in the mind I 
am now .in, I ſee ſo clearly the value of the 
reputation I hazard, that nothing can or ſhall 
divert me from the moſt ſedulous application. 
As I write to the friend as well as the mana- 
ger, I will add, that my induſtry ſhall have 
your advantage for part of its motive. I very 
- ſincerely hope Mrs. Palmer will recover her 
health, and you your happineſs. I have a 


* 
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moſt perfect value and affection for you both, 
which, whether you cither of you believe or 
not, I will ever preſerve, and ſo God bleſs 
< you. : 3 


* Gainſborough is a varlet, he promiſed me 

a miniature from the picture of mine, but wits 
and genius, if they get nothing elſe from the 
court, learn their d d tricks of promiſing 
nr. 3. 09 
* * * * * * * 


| You are miſtaken in me. I fence almoſt 
every day, and ſtudy much, and eat little. 
I mean compared to your character of me. 
| -1 | I-think you had better write to Mr. Garrick 
| about that lady. I have not feen Mrs. Gre- 
ville, but have heard great things of her at 
Mr. G—— (the author), and from ſeveral 
others. I intend to go to Richmond this 


i 
4 
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At the expiration of this ſecond Bath ſea- 
ſon, with united teſtimonies of approbation 
from many who were deemed good judges of 
theatric merit, he returned to London, where 
he paſſed the few months of his recels. 
During this period, he frequently rehearſed, 
and read to Mr. Garrick, Mr. Foote“, Mr. 
Harris, and Mr. Leake, but his fate was to 
find all of them, Damn with faint praiſe. 


It was, however, the earneſt wiſh of his 
friends, that he ſhould appear upon the Lon- 
don ſtage, and try if the public would be 
more indulgent than the directors of their 
amuſements; but this ſtep he himſelf was not 
very earneſt to taks, 1 unleſs he could be re- 
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* At ſome of theſe bebte 1 was pre ſent, 
but Mr. Thomas Davies has given a deſeription 
of one of them, in which he exhibits ſo true a 
picture of that moſt eccentric character, the late 
Sam Foote, that I hope I ſhall be pardoned for 
inſerting it. 


„ Before Henderſon leſt London, he . N 
viſed to try if Mr. Foote would not give him 
an L pry of * himſelf at his theatre 
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ceived | upon terms, which it was not very eaſy 
to procure. By terms, I do not mean falary ; 


in the Haymarket. Two friends accompanied 
hun to North End. Our modern Ariſtophanes 
welcomed the viſitants with great civility ; but 
ſuch is the volatility of his genius, that it was 
not poſſible to announce the errand immediate- 
ly: he mutt be permitted to indulge his pecu- 
har humour, and to let off a few voluntaries, 
before he could be induced to hear of any buſi- 
neſs whatſover. Foote's imagination is ſo lively, 
and his conceptions ſo rapid, as well as exu- 
berant that his converſation is a cataract, or 
torrent of wit, humour, pleaſantry, and ſatire. 
The company had ſcarce unfolded their buſi- 
neſs, when he gave them the hiſtory of Sir 
Gregory Grinwell and Lady Barbary Bramble. 
The whimſical ſituations into which he put his 
characters with his lively and ſarcaſtic remarks, 
threw the company into > convulſions of laugh- 


ter. 


«© However, Henderſon's friends thought it 
it was now time to ſtop the current of Mr. 
Foote's vivacities, by informing him of the 
reaſon of their viſit. One of them took the 
lead ;— 
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that was not the principal object, but exemp- 
tion from being forced upon characters for 


« Sir, our young friend, the Bath Roſcius, 
would think himſelf extremely happy to have the 

opinion of ſo acknowledged a judge of theatrical 
merit as you are; he wiſhes you would permit 
him to rehearſe a ſcene of a play.” 


« Well, Sir, wha are 5 for, ch ſock or the 
buſkin? I'll be hanged if you are not quite ena- 
moured of that bouncing brimſtone Tragedy.“ 
Mr. Henderſon is not confined, Sir, to either. 
—*© Stick to the ſogk, young gentleman ; the 

one is all nature, and the other all art and trick, 
Tragedy is mere theatrical bombaſt, the very 
fungus of the theatre. Come, Sir, give us a 
taſte of your quality. Here Henderſon began 
a ſpeech in Hamlet; when Foote, turning round 
to one of the company, ſaid, Have you not 

heard in what manner this impudent little 
ſcoundrel has treated me ?”—* I proteſt, Sir, I 
don't know whom you mean.“ No, where 
have you left your apprehenſion? Let me but tell 
you what a damned trick he ſerved me lately, 
by lending me a large ſum of money.“ Con- 
ſider, my dear Sir, the time grows late, and we 
are to dine in town.“ “ No, no, faid Foote, 
„ you ſhall dine with me upon a ſtewed rump of 


beef, and a diſh of fiſh” Now Mr. Henderſon | 
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which he was unqualified, in which his con- 
ſequent failure would have blighted his bud- 


begins. Well once more he endeavoured to 
open, when behold, an unlucky joke, a petite hiſ- 
toire, ſome droll thought, or ſome unaccounta- 


ble idea, prevented the diſconcerted actor from 


diſplaying his powers of elocution: his caſe was 
now become extremely pitiable. 


However, after hearing this. ſingular genius 
read an act of his new comedy, take off Lady 
Betty Biggamy, recite the whole trial of him- 
ſelf and George Faulkener, ridicule the Iriſh 


Lord Chief Juſtice Robinſon, for condemning _ 
bis Peter Paragraph for a libel, ſpeak a Pro- 


logue in the character of Peter, laugh at our 
moſt celebrated orators of the bar, mimic the 
members of both Houſes of Parliament, tell 


ſome ludicrous ſtories of Captain Bodens and 


the Iriſh chairmen, Henderſon was permitted to 
repeat, without interruption, Mr. Garrick's 
Prologue, which he ſpoke on his firſt appearance 


after his arrival from the Continent. This be- 


ing no caricature, but a genuine and fair repre- 
ſentation of the great Roſcius's manner, without 
the leaſt exaggeration, we cannot be ſurpriſed 
that it did not make any impreſſion upon Mr. 
Foote ; however, he paid the ſpeaker a com- 
pliment upon the goodneſs of his ear. Dinner 
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ding honours, and ſunk him into the obſcu- 


grined at the reception which had been given 
him by the monarchs of the theatre, in 
September, 1774, he returned to Bath, 


That his mortification had not wholly ſub- 


dued his pleaſantry, appears from the follow- 
ing letter, which he wrote a few days previous 


was now announced ; every thing was princely, 
and in ſplendid order. Wit flew about the ta- 
ble: I mean Mr. Foote's; for I would adviſe 
every man that has any wit of his own, who 
ſhall have the honour to dine with this gentle- 
man, to bottle it up for another occaſion; for 
he is himſelf maſter of enough, and to ſpare, for 

ten companies. I need not obſerve that many 


portraits were drawn, and ſome of them in a 
maſterly ſtile. 


When Henderſon took his leave of him, he 
whiſpered one of the company in the ear, that 
be would not do,” Mr. Foote confirmed. the 


dcath - warrant that had been already ſigned by 
| Garrick, Colman, Harris, and Leake. 


rity he ſo much dreaded. Somewhat cha- 


— 
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to his leaving London, to a friend who was 
then at Margate. 


— — 


e 


To Mr. I 


London, Sept. 215 1774. 


AS there is an expreſs coming to thee, I 
ſhall write, otherwiſe it would not have been 
worth thy while to have paid a groat for what 
thou haſt ſo often paid: for before, and that 
is my love. I hope thou art become an in- 
habitant of the deep waters by this time, and 
wilt give me an account of the vegetation of 
coral, and the venereal amuſements of ſharks 
and lampreys ;—ſay nothing to the women, 
but tell me privately, whether the porpoiſe 
hath that amorous alacrity which the fat ones 
of the earth ſo much wonder at, and whe- 
ther there be any ſuch thing as conjugal fide- 
lity among the herrings and the lobſters of the 
ocean. As for the reſt, thanks for the draft, 
| which I ſhall not uſe, becauſe foreſeeing that 


— 
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the waves would cling longer about your waiſt, 
than you at firſt Ina gael; I * to your 
friend H. 


| Adieu, 
. HENDERSON. 


P. 8. I ſet out from your houſe for Bath on 
2 morning. My week's buſineſs is as ; 
follows: Monday, Hamlet; "Tueſday, Be- 
wee * Belville. 


f 1 

His reception at Bath was in the higheſt 
degree gratifying. Men, to whoſe deciſions 
the world paid implicit obedience, diſtinguiſh- 
ed his talents, invited him to their tables, 
and admitted him as the companion of their 
feſtive hours, where his eaſy humour and 
lively pleaſantry enſured him a moſt welcome 
reception. But this pleaſantry Was not ſuffi- 
ciently guarded. In the hours of merri- 
ment and laughter, he was often aſked for imi- 
tations, and Mr. Garrick being the Magnus 
Apollo of the drama, whoſe actions were ob- 
vious to all, and of whoſe manners no one 
was ignorant, Mr. Henderſon was frequently 
requeſted to exhibit him. The inconvenien- 
ces he had formerly felt had not taught him 
caution; he continued the ſame practice, and 
with more accuracy than prudence, gave the 
little ſtories of the day, and entered ſo forci- 
bly into the manner of that great man, that 
every hearer was ſtruck with the reſemblance. 
This was a freedom Mr. Garrick could not for- 
give. For a young theatrical adventurer, upon 
a country ſtage, and conſequently dependant | 
upon him for an introduction to Drury-lane, 
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to make bis peculiarities the object of imita- 


tion, was a ſin never to be forgiven, and per- 


haps one ſource of the difficulties he found, 
in his attempts at an introdeften to a Lan- 
don theatre. 


At Bath he, however, encreaſed his dra- 
matic reputation, and performed in either 


play or farce, four or five times a week. He 


added to his liſt of characters, amongſt many 
others, thoſe of Ford, Poſthumus, Shylock, 


Lorenzo in the Spaniſh Friar, Sciolto, and 
Morcar i in Matilda, 


Many of his. "RE thought he was waſt- 
ing that time at Bath which might be em- 


ployed with more advantage to this purſe, 


and without hazard to this reputation, in 
London; but he himſelf reaſoned ſomewhat 
differently, and in this inſtance, evinced, that 
a cautious prudence, a quick eye to what 
conſtituted his own intereſt, and a perſevering 


judgment to puriue it, were ſtrong zraits in | 


his character. 


5 
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The newſpapers of the day gave a very ſe- 
rious recital of this buſineſs, with all the 
dignity of hiſtory, and all the air of autho- 
rity; but as theſe grave writers were not per- 
fectly maſters of data on which to ground 
their arguments, they have cenſured him for 


errors of which he was not guilty, and de- 


fended motives by which he was not actuated. 


His own reaſoaings may, I ſhould appre- 
hend, beſt appear from his own letters, writ- 
ten to different friends, with whom he then 
| lived in habits of the moſt unreſerved con- 

fidence. | 
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To Mr. I—- 
Bath, December 2 2, I 774. 


Mx Mos r DEAR FRIEND, : 


D O N” T think me careleſs of your ad- 
vice, or of my own affairs, becauſe I did 
not write to you by return of the poſt. 'The 
importance of the matter, made ftill more 
important by your interference, reſolved me 
to think moſt deliberately and attentively on 
it, before I formed my concluſions.—I have 
now, I think, conſidered it amply, and com- 
pared the advantages with the hazards—you 
will be convinced, that no money. intereſts 
have influence on my deciſions, when I tell 
you, that I have refolved to ſtay here ſome 
time longer.—* What has then ?” you will - 
aſk, —Reputation,—« Reputation, ſay you, 
my good friend, why that will be loſt in 
Bath, and London will eſtabliſh it.” I think 
not ſo, and I will tell you why. Notwithſtand- 
„ 1 2 We 


(- was; Y 


ing 1 have played forty parts here, there are 


not more than five or fix which I dare offer 


to a London audience, on account of the 
fame I have acquired. — So ſmall a number 
will not carry me through a ſeaſon, and if 


they would, I could not have them to my- 
ſelf, becauſe I ſhould not be allowed to keep 
even thoſe parts, as it is a rule in London, 
not to diſpoſſeſs any performer of thoſe cha- 
racters which he is thought in any degree to 


deſerve to ſupport.— 1 muſt then be foreed 


upon others in which I have no merit, or 


none that will ſupport. the name I have got, 


and you would have the mortification to ſee 
your friend ſinking into infignificance, and 
living a kind of rent-charge upon the Thea- 


tre. No advantage of benefit whatever would 


compenſate bat. The reaſons I give for ſtay- 
ing here, are, I think, powerful ones. I 
am not ripe enough for London, and what 
a fool of a gardener would he be who ſhould 
ſend a baſket of green peaches to market, 
when, if he had ſtayed a little while longer, 
he might have ſent them ripened and rich 


flavoured. A cel 1 foure, but JET ity 


n 
for T will. uſe no art. 


- You Jack, arid my- 


ſelf, and all my friends, have miſtaken my 


talents —we uſed to think that their livelineſs 
and vigour would force them into reputation, 
but I find now that they require the inoſt ſe- 
dulous correction In ſhort, I muſt ſtudy, 
and 1 will make this place my college, till I 


have brought my talents to be much more 


like perfection than they are at preſent, that 
you and the reſt of my friends need not bluſh 


at the encomiums you have either filently, or 


openly, beſtowed upon me. If you was to 
ſee me play Hamlet now, you would ſcarce 


know it to be the ſame perſon you ſaw before, 


and thoſe who do'ſee it now, will, I hope, ſoon 
de convinced that they ſhall ſee it ſtill better. 


It is a real truth, that I feel my mind enlarges, 


and my powers invigorate very fenſibly—you'll 
ſay, would they not do the ſame in London? 
I anſwer, . The continual practice 1 
am in here is of great ad vantage to me—T 
once thought it an hardſhip to be forced upon 
ſo many characters, I think ſo now no longer, 
being convinced that. almoſt every part I 
play, however unſuited to my nature, and 
F 3 
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however ill I may appear in it, does me good; 


in London it would do me harm; for this 


reaſon: there are computed to be thirty dif. 


ferent audiences in London, here there are 
7 | | h f 
but % at the utmoſt, and thoſe of them 


who ſee me to a diſad vantage one night, ſee. 
me to advantage the ne vt. -I appeal to the 
world whether I am loſing myſelf here. 


As to ſalary, that will be raiſed, and Pal- 
mer has told me, that a bank-note of fifty 


pounds is ready for me, when I pleaſe, for 


my ſervices laſt year. I will ſoon convince 


ney— It is true that 1 have not any, but con- 
ſider, I am a ſtudent—when I have gone 
through my claſſes, and can give a good tranſ- 


lation of Shakeſpeare to the world I will pub- 


liſh it, and I will preſent you with a copy, 
bound and gilt, if not lettered, in as good 
a calves-ſkin as I can procure. 


8 1 will reply to the other parts 
of your letter when I have more leiſure. 


J. HENDERSON. | 


To Mrs. I——— 


Bath, 22d December, 1774. 


I AM ſure by your letter that it was Write 
ten in the very ſpirit of friendſhip, and I 
have not been more gratified a great while 
than in reading it. I thank you moſt ear- 
neſtly for your concern and attention to my 
intereſts: to ſhew you what confidence I have 
in your ſincerity and ſecreſy, (though the 
fooliſh world will not allow that virtue to 
your ſex) I will explain to you more private 
and perſonal reaſons for my not being eager 
to come to London, than I have written to 
E, or to my deareſt J—, They are 
not for the world to know, and E and 


Jack may ſhew my letters to them, to all the 
world, by my choice. 


Jou are to know then that I think Mr. 
Garrick has acted very i//iberally and ungentle- 
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manly in my regard. will tell you how. 
Mr. C-— —d ſent me the other morning, 
after my playing Benedict, to compliment 
and applaud me. He told me that. he was 
aſtoniſhed at my performance, that Mr. Gar- 
rick had prepared him for a very different 


Opinion. — Mr. C—- —d then ſhewed me a 
letter from him, wherein he ſays, „See Hen- 


derſon more than once, and give me your real 


opinion of him.“ —— Mr. C d did ſo, 
and that opinion was the wo nd and fa- 


vourable that could be imagined. Yet Mr. 
G-— — took. no manner of notice of it, 


though. he conſtantly wrote to Mr. C—— d. 
Mr. Garrick then tampers with E———, 
whom you know the honour of being thought 
of Mr. Garrick's counſel would incline to 
any thing. He immediately tells Jack and my 
friends what a favourable opportunity there is 
for me, and they, eager to ſerve me, think 
I ſhould jump at it. Mr. Garrick, then, to 
uſe a ſcripture phraſe, « Ploughs with my hei- 
2] — — Now the ſcheme appears to me thus 
in Mr. G plan. Let Henderſon 
be tempted by his 2 80 and by his own 


9 
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ambition to come to 8 he will 5 
apply to me, and I can make my own condi- 
tions, he will then be conſidered as one whom 


I patronize, and protect; whereas if 1 apply 


to him, he will make conditions with me, and 
from my acknowledging the want of him, I 
cannot have him at my beck. 


I did not however ſwallow the bait ſo gree- 


dily as was imagined ; and the conſequence 


is that Mr. George Garrickhws applied to me, 


but for the reaſons 1 have ritten my dear 


I—-—, I declined his offer. When I talk 
of conditions, I deſire to be underſtood, my 
friend, that I do not mean pecumary' ones, if 
they had been my object I ſhould not ſtay 
here, To give you ſtill farther proof that 
they are not, Mr. C- d told me the 
other night, that he was aſhamed of the part 
Mr. Garrick has acted i in this affair, and that 


he would undertake to get me whatever terms 


1 pleaſed at Cove Garden, which, he add- 
ed, was the houf. i; muſt think of whenever 
I came to London. „„ 554 
325325 „„ 4 „ „ SEELE - 2 
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wiſhes too, he ſays, that I would not make 
my engagement for ſo long as three years, 
but I ought not to regard that, becauſe if 1 


make myſelf of real importance, the forfeiture 


of my articles will be no impediment to my 
leaving Bath, and if I do not make myſelf 

of real importance, neither you nor any real 
friend will wiſh to ſee me there. 


As to poſting Mr. Garrick, I have ex- 
plained the whole affair to George Garrick, 
| d, and Palmer wrote to Mr. 
G. to take the whole fault upon himſelf, if 
there was any fault. So that Mr. Garrick 
cannot be difpleaſed with me. * * * 
* * * * *. -I hope alittle time will con- 
vince you that I am right. 


Mr. C--—— d behaves to me with remark- 
able nee and reſpect, and laſt night, 
after my playing Shylock, he came to me, 

and ſaid that he was ſorry he could not ſtay 
here long enough to intereſt himſelf at my 
| benefit, that he ſhould regret leaving Bath 
_ without giving ſome inſtance of the reſpect 
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he had for my genius, and return for the 
_ pleaſure it had given him, he therefore of- 
fered me a new Tragedy for my benefit, if I 
thought it would advantage me. 


* 


Since this is a letter of private ſentiments, 
you muſt allow me to indulge a little vanity, 
and pleaſe myſelf with telling you, that Lord 
N— m, a nobleman who commands the 
taſte of a numerous party of literati, and of 
wits, &c. came behind the ſcenes to me laſt 
night, with two other gentlemen, to thank . 
me for my Shylock, and his lordſhip was 
pleaſed to ſay, it was the moſt finiſhed piece 


of acting he ever ſaw, and that it far exceed- 
ed Macklin's. 


In one word ——if I thought ſhould ne- 
ver be a better actor than I am, 1 would not 
heſitate to be in London, but I will endea- 
vour to make myſelf reſpectable and i impor- 
tant before I come. | 


I hope, 8 very dear friend, that you ſee 
my conduct and my reaſoning in a right poiut 
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4 view, and I Aatter myſelf there, is fome 
reſolution and firmneſs in my. mind, fince 
I can reſiſt ſo alluring a temptation, and 


& Stick to poverty with peace of mind.” 


Declamations, are often and reaſonably 
ſuſpected of having no other motive than the 


glitter of period, or the loftineſs of languages 
; but I a8, as well as argue. 


— 


God | bleſ EY „ my 5 girl, J have writ- 
ten to an immeaſureable length, but I would 
have vou poſſeſſed of my reaſons for the 
ſeeming negligence of my conduct in this 

affair. 7 | 1 


J. HENDERSON. 


| EE „ 


To Mr. 1 b 


Bath, Dec. 26, 1774. 


SOMEHOW or other, my dear Jack, 
neither you nor Mrs. I ſee this affair 
right. In the firſt place, Garrick did not de- 
fire E-—s to bid me make my own propo- 
ſal, or if he did, E-—s did not explain. 
that to me. Theſe are his words—* I faw 
Mr. Garrick this afternoon ; we talked of | 

you. He aſked me, if you wiſhed to play 
the enſuing winter at Drury-lane, and if ſo, 
why you did not write to him ; that if you 
two could agree, He "Was ready to engage you.” 


In the next place, ye are wrong in ſuppoſ- 
ing that Mr. George Garrick called on me; he 
did not. I met him in the ſtreet, and that 
morning a paragraph. had appeared in the 
Bath papers concerning my having reſolved 
to renew my en gagements here. Mr. George 
 Garrick's words to me, after the firſt ſaluta- 
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tions, were, as nearly as I can recolle&t: 1 
had a letter from my brother, deſiring me to 


call upon you, and hear if you had any thing . 


to propoſe for the next winter, but as I ſee by 
the papers you have engaged again here, it ir 
very well.” | replied, that I had not ſigned 
_ articles, but that I had almoſt promiſed Mr. 
Palmer to ſtay with him, becauſe I thought 
this a very proper ſchool for me I then ex- 
plained to him the nature of the miſtake about 
| poſting his brother, and we parted. 


I wonder you can think I bear my/elf too 
high, when I conſent to ſtay here a poor pro- 
vincial, when I might be at a theatre in Lon- 
don. I can quote as well as you: 


—* Thou keep'ft me from the light.“ 
Again, 


« Pm ſharing ſpoil before the field is won ; 

« Clarence ſtill breathe;, Edavard ſtill lives ard 
reigns, 

„When they are gone, then muſt 1 count my 


gains.“ 


(16 
| T have this morning had converſation with 
Mr. Cumberland ; he adviſes me to engage 
here but only to engage from year to year— 
he promiſes to procure me an engagement at 
either theatre, equal to that of Smith, or 
; Reddiſb, or Lee. The only dread I have, is, 


that of being put upon inferior characters 


till Garrick leaves the ſtage, I muſt at his 
theatre. There is more in the poſſeſſion of 
characters than you ſeem to think. Mr. G. 
Garrick himſelf told Mr. C—— d, that I 
ſhould have ?24wvo trial parts, but they afterwards 
muſt devolve to their preſent poſſeſſors. Do 


only, my beloved friend, think what I muſt 
do then. 


You know, whilſt you urge the town as a 


reaſon to me, that the town do not interfere. 


How was Lee, whom you will allow to have 
merit, and who had more than he has, I be- 


lieve z how, I ſay, was he forced upon in- 


ſignificant parts? I have ſeen his name in the 


bills for Dorn John, in Much Ado about No- 
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What is urged as to my being under Mr. 
Garrick's directions, with regard to improve- 


ment, is a very powerful argument with me 


not to be with him. I have been this two 
years labouring to loſe the reſemblance of him, 


which had like to have ruined me for ever, 


and ſtamped me with the diſgrace of mimick- 


ry, and now if I was with him, I ſhould re- 


— 


gain all that would confirm that character to 
the world, and in my beſt of praiſe ſhould be 


called a very good copy. 1 ſhall ſee Mr. 


C——4 after the play this evening, and then 1 


will write more. I ſhall ſtipulate with Pal- 


mer, that I will play only on ſuch nights as 
the company, I mean the gentry, are expect- 


ed, and to relinquiſh ſome certain characters, 


and only to engage from year to year. It is 


the opinion of my Lord Newnham, and many 
of my friends of that rank in life, that 1 


ought not to go to London while Garrick is 


there. | 


Jam but juſt ena to be talked af 
— Parties will, in time, be made in my fa- 5 


vour by people of rank and power, but it muſt 
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be done by time - tlie protection and the i in- 


fluence of five or ſix noblemen, will avail me 


more than any thing; however, I have com- 
miſſioned Mr. C d to negociate for me, ſo 
far as to know. Mr. Garrick's real intentions 
towards me, but on no terms whatever will 1 
conſent to be liable to inſignificant characters. 


You cannot, my dear Jack, you cannot ima- 


gine, how ſoon I might be ruined in London, 
if I am in the power of thoſe who meditate 

my ruin—for God's ſake only confider what 
an irrecoverable ſhock it would be to be obli- 
ged to return to Bath, or to lay at the back of 
the theatre on a ſalary of bounty more than 
merit. As to Mr. Garrick's patronage and 
friendſhip, I have no right to expect i. 
If Mr. G——— had meant to patronize 


me, he would have done it at r, and 
not have ſent me to this place, which, though 
it was as prudent a meaſure as could be plan- 


ned for me, I really believe Mr. Garrick did not 
conſe der. My reaſons for this belief, are that 


- = he conſtantly ſpeaks in my diſcredit, to thoſe 


whom heever ſpeaks to at all about me. A cir- 
cumſtance which you ſhould conſider maturely 


we OE 
4 1 have done. The caſe is fimply this: I 
” have great merit, or I Zave not, If I have, it 
fhould entitle me to a reſpectable confidera- 
tion. If I have not, I ought not to be ſeen in 
London, and loſe the fame I have there. 
Ohl but ſay you and Mrs. I „ Shandy, 
why will you be ſo proud, there is a ſecond rate 
fame and profit i in the theatre, with which you 
ſhould be content as yet” —I do not think ſo. 
— « Th' aſpiring blood of Lancafter 
has not ſunk in the ground.“ My talents 
are not of that caſt ; though I have acquired 
great reputation-in Richard, I ſhould make 2 
very inſignificant figure in his good couſin of 
Buckingham. Hamlet too would ſupport me, 
but I could never ſupport Horatio, and ſo on. 


J. H. 


ft The letter, to which this l. is an anſiver, be- 3 
gan with the following quotation: — 


mk 


— What! ! 


© Will th' aſpiring blood of Lacalies gk i in the 
ground ? 


] thought # would have mounted.“ 


* 
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„„ OY BB wy 
| Bath, Jan. 2, 1775. 


Dear FRIEND. 


IN conſequence of the letter I told you I 
wrote to Mr Garrick, upon which ſubje& 
alſo Mr. Taylor wrote, Mr. Garrick writes 
thus to Mr. Taylor. 


« Dear Sir, 


ce 1 received laſt night a letter 9255 you, 
10 and another from Mr. Henderſon, upon 
te the ſame ſubje&—I ſhall therefore beg, 
« that this anſwer to you may ſerve for both. 
In my opinion, your propoſal would be a 
« very injurious one to Mr. Henderſon 


« can he or you believe, that his playing only 

ce twice a different character too each time, 
« would give the public a proper idez of his 
© merit The diffidence and cn 
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« ſion, natural to a performer of : feeling, 5 
« might make him incapable of ſhewing his 
« talents and powers the firſt time upon a new 
e ſtage, and upon which the great and eſta- 
et bliſhed eſtimate muſt be put upon his me- 
crit; ſhould his fears prevail too much, 
c which are ever ſtrongeſt with actors of 
« keeneſt ſenſibility, he might be eſſentially 
hurt —could Mr. H. have an opportunity 
1 of performing ten or twelve different cha- 
te racters, his genius would have fair play, 
4c otherwiſe, as his well-wiſher, I proteſt 
« againſt the other ſcheme. ® * * 
b 
J + 'S ©: 
ee If Mr. H. chuſes to be with me, why 

cc ſhould he not chuſe three parts, Hamlet, 
&« Shylock, Benedick, or what he pleaſes to 
c appear in next ſeaſon, and to have elbow 


cc room to diſplay all his tragic and comic 


c powers. I will either come into certain 
te terms with him, or conditional, as he and 
« his friends pleaſe. I can ſay no more, or | 
cc offer any thing fairer, or more for his in- 
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et * tereſt. — I proteſt againſt the other partial 
cc manner of trial, which can be of no ſervice 
« to the manager, and may be of great preju- 


« dice to Mr. Henderſon. 
I am, : 
Dear Sir, 


SE BR 


„D. GARRIC 4 


Now, Jack, you know as much of the mat- 
ter as I do.—What ſhall I do? What pro- 


poſals. ſhall I make, and what anſwer ſhall I 
give?— You know. very well, and ſo do all 
my friends, that the ſpirit of my deſign to 
ſtay in Bath was to make myſelf maſter of 


ſuch a number of princi/al charafters, as would 


ſecure me from danger of being employed in 


inſignificant or improper ones; by improper, I 


mean ſuch, as however important or reputa- 


4 


*. 
* 
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ble, do not come within the compaſs of my 
| abilities ; ſuch for inſtance is Romeo, &c.— 
By being put into either, I conceive the little 
fame I have got would be ruined, and I 
ſhould be in a much worſe ſituation than if I 
had never ventured upon the ſtage. Mr. 
Garrick's letter indeed now ſeems to open me 
a ſecurity from that danger, and in my own 
mind I would leave to him all other terms, 
than thoſe of choofing my characters. 5 


I T care not how often 1 play, but Mr. Gar- 
rick may be led in his*candour to imagine, I 
have ſucceeded in more characters than I 
really have. — Do, my dear Jack, lay this 
before my friends; „and con/ult and determine 
& me. I ſay this not becuaſe I think your 
owr. decifion inſufficient, but becauſe I hate 

to write the ſame letters to different people— 

there you ſee I have the honour to reſemble | 


- Mr. Garrick. 


J. H. 


To Mr. I — 
Bath, January 23, 1775. 


AS I find that lady has told you ſome cir- 
cumſtances about my negotiation with Mr. 
Garrick, I now ſend you more. I wrote, in- 
| deed, by the very next poſt, to deſire her 
not to acquaint you with any part of it *till 
ſhe heard farther from me, becauſe I had a 
letter from Mr. C— d, which ſeemed: to 
open a new negotiation. I have not time to 
copy it here, but its purport was, that he 
wiſhed the paſt differences might be forgot, 
and the curtain dropped; I wrote in anſwer, 
that „ I was very willing to forget all that 
had paſt, but that ſuppoſing the curtain was 
dropped, the power of raiſing it, and open- 
ing a new ſcene of negotiation, was not in 
me; that, if through Mr. Cumberland's 
means, or by Mr. Garrick's own directions, 
any propoſals were made to me, I would give 
a ſpeedy and direct anſwer.” 


he muſt determine the difference. 


tay 
In conſequence of this, I this morning re- 
ceived a letter, written by Mr. Garrick to 


| Mr . C——d, wherein he ſays :— 


cc I cannot alter my opinion of Mr. H— 
—n's propoſals, but I ſay no more of them; 
you ſeem to wiſh. he ſhould make his appear- 


ance upon our ſtage As I have not ſeen him 
act, and cannot gueſs at his merit, which is 

ſo variouſly ſpoken of, I will agree that Mr. | 
Henderſon ſhall perform any two parts at the 


beginning .of next ſeaſon, which he ſhall 
pleaſe to fix upon, and. afterwards upon others 
that we ſhall both agree upon. After he has 


performed ten or twelve times, and the pub- 
lic voice will be known, two gentlemen, one 


choſen by him, and one by me, ſhall fix up- 
on his ſalary for the ſeaſon; but, upon their 
diſagreement, | a third may be called in, and 


a 


« To make ſomething certain for, Mr, 
Henderſon and the referrees to 80 upon, ſup- 
poſe we agree that his ſalary ſhall not be leſs 
than / ve unde » * nor more than. em 
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for the ſeaſon, with a benefit. After his ſa- 
| lary is fixed, he muſt become like the wwe 
performers, ſubje& to my management wwho/ly.” 
It will not be neceſſary to copy Mr. C—dv's 
letter to me--he adviſes the ſcheme, and thinks 
I ſhall be /a /e ye in. ihe W . 


1 my Aer Jack; you muſt CANS car 
five pounds a week in London, is not much 
more than four pounds here, becauſe we are 
paid every week, from the beginning of our 
ſeaſon 'till the end of it, alike; whereas in 
London, all Lent, and during thoſe weeks i in 
which the houſe is open only three nights in 
| the week, the pay is but half, — Obſerve; that 
Garrick only propoſes to engage me one 
year, and at the end of that he might dif- 
grace or lower me at his pleaſure. If I ſtay 
with Palmer, I engage for three” years; and 
have three guineas a week—beſides the ad- 
vantage of the i improvement that conſtant act- 
ing of capital parts muſt unavoidably an me. £ 
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Mr. Taylor is now in London, and I have 
Juſt had a letter from him, wherein he ſays, 
after having ſeen Mr. Garrick play, “De- 


pend upon it you will be received whenever 


Garrick retires from the ſtage, with great 5 


eclat; Jam more convinced of that now than 


ever. It will not do for you to attempt riſ- 


ing on the ſtage as they do in the army and 


navy, by ſeniority; you muſt come out at 


once a comet, and not be content with ap- 


pearing as a twinkling ſtar, liable to be ob- 
ſcured by every litile cloud that flies before 
you. To drop the metaphor, your. talents 
muſt be ſo well improved; and ripened, that 


_ any ſlight imperfections will be inſtantly over- 


looked, and your friends, the judges and true, 
critics, be able. to bear down the ill-natured 
remarks which will always attend true merit.” 


J we 71 
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© I. am ſure, my moſt dear, my moſt worthy 
friend, I ſhall. impoſe a grateful taſk upon 
you, when I beg you to viſit Mr. Taylor at 
his brother's houſe, and talk the matter over 
with him. I ſhall write by this poſt to pre- 


pare him tor your viſit, and afterwards ſend 


Cs}: 
me with all the ſpeed you can, your opinion 
and advice, 
8 You can have no conception of the anxiety - 
of my mind in this affair. I dread London, 
I dread Garrick, I dread myſelf. f 


I truſt you with all the vanities of my 
heart, and will therefore ſend you the be- 
ginnings of thoſe letters I made to you. You 
will ſee by their dates how I addreſſed you. 
There is no time, no hour hardly, in which. 
J do not think of you with the ſincereſt and 


10 ſolicitous regard. 


God bleſs you—1 have not time to correct 
what I have written, 


J. HENDERSON. 
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With Henderſon's conduct, in the courſe 
of the foregoing tranſactions, Mr. Garrick 
was highly offended; accuſed him of an in- 
ſolent attempt to uſurp his province, take the 
management out of his hands, and dictate 
ſuch terms as no actor of the moſt eſtabliſhed 
reputation had ever preſumed to offer. This 
accuſation Mr. Henderſon warmly diſclaimed ; 
declaring, that the only -motives which in- 
_ Huenced him, were, that attention to his-own 
fame which every man ought to preſerve, and 
that attention to his own ſafety which the fre- 
quent conduct of managers to performers, 
gave ſome reaſon for; and which his duty to 
a public, who had honoured him by their 

approbation, to his friends, who had diſtin- 
guiſhed him by their partiality, and to him- 
ſelf, fully juſtified. This reaſoning had no 
effect upon Mr. Garrick, and the hopes of 
an engagement at Drury-lane, were for the 
preſent wholly given up. But one of his 
friends, wiſhing him a ſituation where his ta- 
lents would have the encouragement they de- 
ſerved, made application to Mr. Harris, who 
appeared pleaſed at the overture, and eager 


(mm ) 
to engage him, which Henderſon being in- 
formed, offered his ſervices upon the ſame 
terms which had been preſcribed by Mr. Gar- 
rick, and received for anſwer, that if he had 
any thoughts of continuing with Mr. Palmer, 
the London manager would, by no means, 
come between them, whatever might be the 
eventual advantage to Covent-garden Thea- 
tre, and without waiting for an anſwer from 
Henderſon, thongh he might poffibly have 
| heard from his friend Mr. Palmer, abſolutely 
declined entering into any treaty with him, 
let the reſult of the Bath buſineſs, then pend- 
ing, be what it would. 


This feemed to bar the door of Covent-gar- 
den Theatre, and his firſt determination was 
to quit Bath, and paſs a few months in France; 
but a prudent attention to his own intereſt, 
and the conſequent timidity of mind, which 
dreaded being without an engagement, ope- 
rated ſo far, that he entered into a new agrees 
ment with the Bath manager. 


3 
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To Mrs. I- 8 
Bath, 24th Feb. 1775. 


DID not my narrative inform you that I 
had poſitively refuſed ſtaying with P——— 
If you have not obferved it then, I do aſſure 
you now that I have. I ſent it him in writing, 
and I will hold my promiſe to you and my 
_ friends. | | 


I have not the teaſt Joubt but P——r hath 
obſtructed my engagement at Covent-Garden, 


* And will no doubt with reafons anſwer it, 
“For Brutus is an honourable man, 
So are they a/l, all honourable men.” 


I certainly wilt do as you adviſe, and I 
think myſelf very happy that I have ſuch 
counſellors as I cannot oppoſe without forfeit- 
ing all diſcretion, or good ſenſe. —This is a 
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ſtrange turned phraſe, but I take as much 
pains to avoid writing in a ſtrain of compli- 
ment to you, as ſome would to affect it, not 
becauſe J think that civility and truth can be 

ſeldom. united, for there again you act ſo that 
there is no ſeparating them, but that I would 
not have you hum over thoſe parts of my let- 
ter as careleſs as you do thoſe of any other 
perſon, who celebrates your wit or your ſenſe, 
or your gogd nature, which I know you al- 
ways think it better to beſſeſe than to hear of. 


Here you may take a pinch of ſnuff. 


J am adviſed, on all hands, to paſs this en. 
ſuing ſummer in France, in order to ſteal 
their receipt for making incenſe, and other 
materials, which on my return, I may uſe 
on my theatrical altar, and make a ſolemn ſa- | 
crifice to the Graces. This I ſhall certainly 
do; for though I know very well that all the 
ingredients may be bought in London, and 
cheaper too, than in France, yet I conſider 


myſelf as a merchant who muſt obey the com- 
miſſions of his correſpondents, and ſend them 
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whatever they demand from whatever ſhore 
they direct. 


I aſſure you, my dear ha that ever 
fince I gave Pr a poſitive anſwer, my 
mind has been in ſerenity and compoſure.— 
I mean in all regards of future engagements, 


and 1 conſtantly reply, when any friends aſk 

me how I can be ſo weak as to throw myſelf 
out of all employment, that I muſt take my 
chance, and I ſay it with moſt unaffected in- 
difference. 


Pray have you ſeen my picture at Gainſbo- 
Tough's yet.— If not, why don't you go? — 
FP intend it for my deareſt Jack, becauſe I 
think it very like, and he who hath known 
my heart for ſo many years, hath the beſt ti- 
| tle to my reſemblance. 


I wiſh you had ſeen me play Hamlet the 
other night. — Vanity !— Oh, you ſimpleton! 
Alt was becauſe I ſhould have ſeen you here. 
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ix you make any more excuſes about your 


writing, I will cut them out of your letters, 


for they have no buſineſs there, and ſend 


them back - beſides every excuſe is an intru- 
der, and takes up that room, which I can 


prove by the other parts of your letters, 


would have contained much good humour and 
kindneſs and good writing, by which it is ma- 


nifeſt you have cheated me; and it is an 
aggravation of your crime, that you have ſin- 
gled me out to impoſe upon from a large cir- 


ele of people, who are all ready to ſwear that 
vou never acted otherwiſe to them than with 
the moſt upright integrity. I repeat, that it 
is particularly cruel and unjuſt in you to treat 
me ſo, who am, as much as any of them can 
be for their ſouls, 


/ 7 
- _— 


Your very ſincere and faithful, 


- 


: J. HENDERSON. 
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During the ſummer of 1775 he performed 
with Mr. Reddiſh at Briſtol, where from the 
accidental indiſpoſition of a performer, he on 
the ſeventeenth of Auguſt played Falſtaff, a 
character which nature ſeemed to have for- 
bade by every external diſqualification. But 
the difficulty increaſed the honour, and ſuc- 
ceſs juſtified the undertaking. 


It would degrade his memory, to compare 


him with any one who ever perſonated this 
mountain of delight, except Mr. Quin, who 
appeared mentally and corporeally formed 
for the character. 


The firſt play I ever ſaw was Henry the 
Fourth, when Quin performed Falſtaff, it 
being, I think, the laſt time he appeared on 
the ſtage, for the Benefit of Mr. Ryan. 


Of his playing I have not any recollection, 
but in the ſcene of the battle, inſtead of the 
ſtump of a tree on which Falſtaff fits to reſt 


himſelf, I * the then directors of the 


(a8 4 
Theatre introduced a crimſon velvet arm 
chair, with gilt claw feet and blue fringe. 


I have been told by thoſe who have a per- 
fect remembrance of the veteran's perform- 
ance, that it was more important, but leſs 
pleaſant that Henderſon's, who had alſo the 
ſuperiority in the ſoliloquies, but that where 
the old knight aſſumes dignity, Quin's furly 


Humour was beyond competition. 


2 the 1 af 1776, he played under 


the management of Mr. Yates at Birming- 


ham, and here firſt ſaw that meteor of the 
drama, Mrs. Siddons, who, the preceding 
ſeaſon, had performed Portia, Lady Anne, 
and a few other characters at Drury-Lane, but 
with ſo little eclat, that upon Mr. Garrick's 


retiring, the ſucceeding managers not think- 


ing her merits equal to a very trifling ſalary, 
ſhe was diſcharged for inability !!l _ 


Of her talents Mr. Henderſon entertained 
the moſt exalted opinion, and wrote to Mr. 
Palmer, recommending him in the ſtrongeſt 
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( 
terms to engage her, but he having already 
a perſon under articles, who had a ſimilar 
caſt of characters, the recommendation was 
at that time without effect. Yet, who that 
has ſeen Mrs. Siddons, will withhold their 
ſanction to Mr. Henderſon's judgment. 


It may be almoſt ſaid of her, that, as ar 
actreſi, ſhe has all the various merit which 
was poſſeſſed by any daughter of the tragic 
muſe who ever trod the Engliſh ſtage, and all 
the various merit which they wanted. 


At the commencement of the ſeaſon he 
returned to Bath; a critique upon his per- 
formance, under the ſignature of the Lon- 
don Rider, appearing in the Morning Chro- 
nicle, he notices it in the following letter. 
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To the Rev. Mr. D—- 


Bath, November 7th, 1776. 


Dear FRrieND, ; 

J THANE you very heartily for your let- 
ter; it confirms me in all that I have thought 
of your candour and your friendſhip, which 
I have loved and honoured ever fince I was 
capable of loving and honouring any thing as 
T ought. ——1 wonder you ſhould think I was 
abuſed by the London Rider, who, whatever 
bis intentions may be, has paid me the high- 
eſt compliment. His objections to me were, 
that I imitated Garrick in Sciolto, and imita- 
ted him in the worſt part, his gutthral ſounds, 
&c. Now it is certain I never faw Garrick 
in Sciolto, and if I had, that thickneſs and 
feebleneſs he complains of were not improper 
for the age of Sciolto. The Rider doth 
not complain of thoſe defects in Comus, in 
Lorenzo, in Falſtaff, which certainly are not 


N 
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like Garrick's manner. He only finds that 
they are, where I think they ought to be, in an 
old and diſtreſſed man. He finds indeed that 
I have not dignity--he finds alſo that I have not 
gentility enough for the gay Lorenzo, whom 
Elvira is to fall in love with at the firſt ſight, 
though I think he allows me ſome portion of 
eaſe and ſprightlineſs.— He finds alſo that 
I have not an eye for the jocund and volup- 


tuous Falſtaff—T cannot help it, but I have 


without vanity, juſt ſuch an eye as the Poet 
has aſſigned that character —— Do you ſet 
« down your name in the ſcrowl of youth,” 
fays the Chief Juſtice to Falſtaff, « that are 
written down old with, al the characters of 
age? — Have you not a moiſt eye {—a dry 
hand ?— a yellow cheek —3 white beard ?— 

a decreaſing leg ?—an encreaſing belly ? &c. 
&c. &c.”- 
there meant, that ſparkling fluid which lends 
an appearance of penetration, and which gives 
point and expreſſion. 


I believe by a moiſt-eye is not 


S 


But I am contented to want theſe requi- | 
ſites he ſays I have not, as long as I am 


„ 
thought to poſſeſs thoſe he allows me But 
the London Rider ſhould not decide ſo point- 
edly that I had better ſtay where I am—be 


has not ſeen many characters in which J ſuc- 
ceed better than in thoſe four he did ſee. 


I have played, Doctor, ſince I have been 
upon the ſtage, which you know is only four 
years, upwards of ſeventy characters, and moſt 
of them of the firſt importance, both for cha- 
racter and magnitude. Judge if my faculties 
have not been pretty well ſtretched, and judge 
if I have not a claim to ſome indulgence on 
that ſcore—I know you will be apt to fay, it 
were better to have matured half a dozen, 
than. to have run through ſuch a number in 
the crude and haſty manner I muſt neceſſarily 
have done ; to which I anſwer, that this was 
not in my power. 'The people here will have 
variety, and our company is ſo limited, that 
the leaders in it are obliged to furniſh out 
that variety from themſelves; nor do I be- 

lieve, that in the end it will hurt me. I wiſh 
Mr. Woodfall had choſen any other name to 
pay me his compliments in, than that of Tas 
LeN DON RIDER. 
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To uſe the language of Piſtol, 


% Shall pack- 3 
* And hollow: pamper'd jades of Aſia, 
0 Which cannot go but thirty miles a day, 


Compare with Cæſars, and with cannibals, | 
" And ts Greeks?” 


. 


5 3 hope, my dear friend; that your 
happineſs is ſecure, that Mrs. D—— and 
all your family are in health, and that they 
will continue ſo, as I am really intereſted: 
in every thing that concerns you. Let me 
| hear from you, and believe me truly, 


J. HENDERSON... 


„ | 
The idea of playing at London was now at 
an end, except ſome fortunate accident ſhould 
give him an introduction; and this accident 
happened when it was leaſt expected. 
Mr. Colman having, in 1777, purchaſed 
from Mr. Foote the Patent of the Hay- mar- 
ket Theatre, engaged Henderſon as a perfor- 
mer, upon terms which will appear by the 
following letter. ys 


To Mr . 3 
January 8, 1777. 


DR AR 1 


I HAVE agreed with Colman, and ſhall 
be at the Haymarket in the ſummer. 


I am to play only my beſt characters, and 
I am to have an hundred pounds; beſides, 
Colman has promiſed me his intereſt with the 
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Chamberlain, to procure me a benefit after 
his patent cloſes, which, if I can compaſs, will 
be a very great thing for me; but I depend 
not upon that. I ſhall play Shylock firſt, I 
believe, but there is time enough to deter- 
mine that— You can't conceive how I am in 


favour here] was at a maſquerade 1 week, 
and got great credit. 


| oh, Garrick and J are almoſt reconciled; 
he has recommended me to Drury-lane. You 
may almoſt be ſure-of my being at one of the 
theatres in London, when my time is out 
here. I do not yet repent my conduct, nor 
have I reaſon; but more hereafter. 


My love to all your fami/e. 
Your's, fincerely, 


I. H. 


eee SA Ree es en be ͤů! ICE Edt on a * 
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Bath, Feb. 12, 1777. 


I HAVE Juſt had my benefit, very bril- 


liant, very crouded, and the beſt I have ever 
made in this place. I played Leon. I agree 
very much with you about Shylock ; I will 


not make my firſt appearance in it, if I can 


prevail with Colman to alter his opinion, and 
T ſhall write to him for that purpoſe. How- 
ever, it is proper that you ſhould know what 


that opinion was, and how it was grounded. 


He ſays, my manner of playing it is different 


enough from Macklin's to excite enquiry and 


examination, and he payed me the compli- 


ment to add, that he thought me ſufficiently 


grounded in the author to juftify ſuch devia- 
tions, or differences, as there was from Mack- 


lin. He added alſo, that to make people talk 
and argue, and diſpute, was what he aimed 


— 


* 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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at, and ſeemed to be certain, that if he could 


do that, my reputation would be eſtabliſned 
by it. Now, though this is plaufible and flat- 
tering to me, I think with you, that the po- 
pular ſpirit is too ſtrong to be conteſted with 
at preſent, and therefore I propoſe, in my 
own mind, to begin more humbly, and rife, 
if I can, by degrees. I have made a figure 


lately in Valentine, in Love for Love, and 


Oakley in the Jealous Wife, and Leon. I 


will play as little tragedy as poſſible in the 


ſummer, for more reaſons than one. The 


chief is, that I do not think myſelf ripe 
enough in the high tragic line; and another 


reaſon is, that tragedy will never be followed 
in the dog-days, except ſome extraordinary 
planet of attraction appears; 3 and if I am ne- 
glected, I am ruined. I will play Hamlet, and 
Richard the Third, and Shylock, and perhaps 


John. 


L im'now studying Henry the Fifth, which, 


if I can make anſwerable to my preſent ideas 


of it, I may perhaps add to them, and I think 
no more. I ſhall have infinite variety and 


@ 153 ) 

| ſcope in comedy, ſuch as Falſtaff Bays, this 
John, Benedick, Leon, Oakley, Valentine, 
Felix, &c. &c. | 


Richard the Second was once revived, but 


the town would not bear it; there are no 
women in it, and the whole play demands 
the fineſt aCting to make it pleaſing. By the 

next poſt I ſhall take up the hundred pound 

note I gave your brother H— | Have not 

I been a good ceconomilt, ad I have paid 
near fifty pounds . 


4:1 am happy to hear ſo wall of Marti- 


mer; I do love that varlet ; 1 hope he will 


continue as true to his own genius as that will 
be to him. I hope too, that Gainſborough 


will let you have my head—dor't you think it 


a very fine likeneſs. 


My mother defires her beſt wiſhes may be 
added to mine, for Mrs. I— and yourſelf. 
She is quite recovered :—Did I tell you, we 


have changed our lodgings, and provide for 


- ourſelves, and I market, and purchaſe the 
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tails of rabbits, and the beards of oyſters, RE 
and the heads and gizzards of geeſe, for we 
leave the bodies to the mighty ones of the 


earth, and I buy beef ſteaks by the ounce, and 
| have learnt to cut up a ſhrimp moſt dexter=- - 


ouſly. In ſhort, we live upon the extremities 
of animals. I hear the butcher's boy knock 
at the door with as fine a ſheep's tail in a tray 


as ever you ſaw in your life—it is to be roaſted, 


and if you were here, you ſhould have two 
Joints out of the five. 


Nen, we are very happy, and very ly 
em I your friend, &e. 


]. HENDERSON. 


n 
In conſequence of Mr. Colman's engage- 
ment, he came to London, and on the 11th 


of June 1777, begun his theatrical career in 
the capital with the character of Shylock, 


which, notwithſtanding his own and his 
friends objections, was the part the manager 
introduced him in ; and the manner in which 


he perſonated the ferocious Jew, fully juſti- 
fied the propriety of Mr. Colman's choice. 


I have been told, that previous to Mr. 


Macklin's performance of Shylock, it was 
looked upon as a part of little importance, 


and played with the buffoonery of a Jew ped- 


lar; to the underſtanding of that venerable 


performer, we are obliged for the firſt true 


_ repreſentation of the character; but his 
warmeſt admirers will, I think, acknowledge, 
that though much ſterling is left, he ſcarce 
acquired the reputation he enjoys in the Jew, 
from his manner of now playing it. I know 
it will be deemed dramatic hereſy, but yet dare 


avow, that I think, except in the ſenate ſcene, 
Henderſon performed it better than I ever 
ſaw Mr. Macklin, In that ſcene, the judici- | 
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dus conception of this patriarch of the thea- 
tre, ſecures him from every competitor. He 


praiſed the young adventurer with great libe- 


rality for his ſpirited performance; and, on 
Henderſon's aſſerting, he had never had the 


advantage of ſeeing him in the character, re- 


plied, ** Sir, it was not neceſſary to tell me 


| that; I knew you had not, or you would | 
have 5 EIT it very r 


— 


Teſtimonials from authors to authors, were, - 
in the laſt age, deemed neceſſary embelliſh- 


ments to books, and as conſtantly ſubjoined 


as the livelie pourtraiture of the painfulle writer, 
Teſtimonials from players to players, are not, 
I believe, very frequent. The following is 
the only one I ever heard Henderſon ſpeak. of 
having received ; and, as I know he eſteemed 


approbation from a gentleman of Mr. Digges' 
learning, experience, and judgment, as giv- 
ing a ſanction to his performance, 1 publiſh it 
as + A. dramatic curioſity. 


© 7 


To Mr. HENDERSON, 


Friday, twelve o clock. 
DAR sia, | 


TI DID myſelf the pleaſure of waiting on 
you this morning, to thank you for the un- 
common delight 1 received i in ſeeing your ex- 
cellent performance of Sh akeſpeare 8 Jew—T 
never ſaw a character more juſtly conceived, 
or more happily perſonated—1 congratulate 
you on the great reputation you have efta- 
bliſhed: a reputation you. will rather augment 
than diminiſh—I' think it a thouſand pities 
you ſhould be doomed to a provincial baniſh- 
ment, when you will be ſo much wiſhed for i 
in the capital. Permit me to aflure Jou, no 
perſon is more ſenſible of your merit „or vil : 
rejoice more in ſeeing that merit rewarded, 
than, | Es 
Dear Sir, 3 
Tour moſt obedient, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 
WEST DIGGES, 
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He afterwards performed Hamlet, Leon, 
Falſtaff, Richard, Don John, and Bayes. 
He was requeſted to play Bays, with imita- 
tions of the different actors, which, to the 
credit of his prudence, he refuſed. 


During the very hot ſummer of 1777, the 
Haymarket Theatre was crouded. Mr. Hen- 
derſon being announced, operated as a charm: 
it a attracted people of the firſt rank and taſte 
tÞ a play-houſe; in the e dog-days.. 55555 

Some of the l critics praiſed him for | 
merit he did not poſſeſs, but that the motive 


was to ſerve Mr. Colman, there appeared 42 
little reaſon to ſuſpect, from the "ime conſiſ- 
tent gentlemen being equally laviſh of their 
abuſe, when he played at Drury. ane. f Of © 
this uncandid conduct he complains in the 


following letter. | 


. * 
4 | 4: 
4 
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To Mr. CuMBERLAND 


October 25th, .1 777. 


* 


Dax 81m, | 


1AM mock obliged and 2 nd by your 
intelligence reſpecting the Battle of Haſtings. 
1 am aſhamed to acknowledge, that TI have 
not had an hour to myſelf of that kind that 
is fit to conſider ſo important a matter. One 
ſhould neither be indolent nor fatigued, when 
a work of ſtudy is to be contemplated. Fa- 
tigued I have been to an extreme degree.” 5 


„ @* „ *. 


As ſoon as I have gone china the Ro- 
man Father, which I now have in rehearſal, 
I ſhall dedicate my ſtudies to the Battle, and 
hope to revive the ſame pleaſing and magical 


ideas which I felt when you read it in Queen- 
Anne-ſtreet. ' 


Hz 
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I believe, my dear fir, you will agree that 
I have a moſt difficult taſk to act. 


| The critics call out for novelty, for ſpirit, 
for fire, for paſſion, for every thing in ſhort 
that they are taught by nature, or by reading 
to expect, / and yet they are perpetually inter- 
rupting my emulation by the hopeleſs proſpect 
of ever attaining what they haye been accuſ- 
tomed to delight in, from Garrick, and Mack- 
In. I have not the vanity to think myſelf 
equal, by many degrees, to either, but is it 
not hard they will not let me be what I am, 
nor by their good will let the people come and 
ſee what that is.] have the conſolation of 
very good houſes indeed, or theſe gentlemen 
would make my theatrical life a very painful 
one. There are ſome public prints, that even 
call me names. I am honoured by one writer, 
who perhaps never ſaw me out of my drama- 
tic dreſs, with the name of pragmatical pup- 
py; another, in inſulting. irony calls me a 
monſter of perfection. But ſtill I have good 
houſes. I am told my Richard is a deſpi- 


7” 


cable attempt al ſomething, I know not what, 
| but;{till I have ei houſes. Ber, 


$ , 


J. HENDERSON. 


} 


Mr. Colman having derived material advan- 


tage from his performer's popularity, diſplay- 
ed great generoſity at the end of the ſea- 
ſon. His conduct went. beyond the fixed 
and ſettled rules,” he gave Henderſon a Free 


benefit, which produced upwards of twę hun- 


dred pounds. He diſtinguiſhed him by every 


attention, and frequently invited him to his 


table, where Henderſon's delicacy and pru- 
dence once forfook him, for in the preſence 


of a large company he took off the manager's 
peculiarities to his face. I need not add that 
ſo groſs an inſult produced a coolneſs on 3 


PR of Mr. * 


The 5 winter he was engaged by Mr. 
Sheridan to perform at Drury-Lane, at a ſalary 
H3 
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„ 
of ten pounds a week, and a benefit. Before 
this could take place it was neceſſary to ſettle 
his forfeiture of three hundred pounds for 
the failure of his Bath articles. This, I be- 
lieve, was done by Mr. Sheridan giving Pal- 
mer the liberty of exhibiting the School for 
Scandal, which was, I ſhould ſuppoſe, at 
leaſt an adequate compenſation ; Z added to 
this, it was ſtipulated that Henderſon ſhould 
perform a few nights at Bath, which he did. 


He had an early contempt for lage trick, 
and one of the firſt times he played Hamlet 
at Druzy-Lane, was ſo. fully impreſſed with 
the {| pirit of the character, that in the cloſet 

8 | ſcene, when deſcribing the two miniatures, 
| he whirled the king's picture from his hand. 
This was marked in one of the public prints 
as an innovation too violent for a young man. 


4 Mr. Garrick never did „ The following 5 


night he checked his imagination, and kept 
poſſeſſion of the picture. This was a freſh 
occaſion for carping, and one gentleman, 
who I think adopted the terrific ſignature of 
Scourge, obſerved, * that if right the firſt 
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* he muſt conſequently be wrong the ſe- 
cond,” and added; © In our. opinion Mr. 
| Henderſon departing from the eſtabliſhed cuſ- 
tom of the Theatre, by ſometimes neglecting 
to kick down: the chair, on the appearance 
of the Ghoſt, which was never omitted by 
the greateſt actor whoever graced the ſtage, 
and not having always got quit of his hat, 


when he ſtarts, in the firſt ſcene, is a viola- 


tion of dramatic decorum, and deſerves ſe- 
vere reprehenſion from the critic. Deviations 
ſo ſlight as to evade the common eye, and 
innovations ſo trifling as to be thought un- 
worthy of notice, have led the way'to here- 
ſies in religion, and the-abo/i/hment of order 
in civil government. Let us nip error in the 
bud, and not by our ſilence give ſanction to 
impropriety. Being once e let us re- 
main fo.” 18 1 0 


* The chair in which Mr. Garrick ſat, when 
he played in the cloſet ſcene, was ſomewhat dif- 
ferent from that appropriated to the queen, the 

cabriole feet being tapered, and placed ſo much 
under the ſeat, that it fell with a touch, | 


H 4 
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A friend of Henderſon's ſent a reply to 


this curious rhapſody, which, being ſhort, 
1 ſubjoin. | 


Two queries addrefled to the ſevere 
SCOURGE.—Do you conſider the Dramatis 


Perſonz as Automata? If you do, ſhould 


not the magnificent Mr. Cox be manager, 


and that ingenious mechanift, Mr. Jaques : 


Droz, prompter to your puppets ? — 
| th Ka were not anſwered. 


On Bs 3 January, 1778, he ap- 
peared in the character of Bobadil. Very 
high expectations were formed from the eclat 


with which it had been received at Bath. 
But there it was an imitation of Woodward, 


which would Here have been deemed a bur- 
leſque of that moſt excellent actor. Here, 
I think, he failed, and, by endeavouring to 
avoid Woodward's manner, departed from 
the character. | 


I I do not think myſelf at liberty to publiſh 


the name of the gentleman who wrote the 


| 
3 
{ 
] 
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following letter. 1 know Mr. Henderſon 
very properly thought himſelf honoured by 
his regards, and frequently profited by his 


judicious and friendly remarks. | | 
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To Mr. HENDERSON. 


„5 
9 $z 1 4d 


. e us, vun, Nov. 13s 1777- 
Ai 5 | | 7 

T SEE hiacny, that you think I am not 
awake to your abilities, and that I am rather 


cold in your praiſe—I do aflure you, you are 
miſtaken—I know and feel your great ſupe- 
riority to the preſent race of actors, and 1 
have had, within theſe twelve months, fre- 
quent opportunities of declaring it. Mr. =p 
Garrick, and Mr. B. Sheridan, can teſtify. 
for me, that I ventured to pronounce, (that | 


was the expreſſion 1 made uſe of ) before 
them, and Mr. Gibbon the hiſtorian, laſt 
winter, that you was an excellent performer in 


every thing, and capital in comedy. Theſe 


were my words, (which Sheridan and Gib. 
=. | 
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bon, I dare fay, thought very peremptory 3 
aſſuming) but was called upon by Mr. Garrick 
to declare my opinion as one which he relied 
upon, and Mr. Garrick immediately added 
his own ſuffrage, and told Mr. Sheridan, that 
it was his buſineſs to ſecure you as ſoon as 
poſſible I rather dwell upon this literal fact, 
| becauſe Davies, in anſwer to my aſſertion, 
that Garrick had earneſtly | recommended you 
to Sheridan, ſays abſurdly, that it was after 
| Tuch recommendation was ineffefual, and that | 
you was obliged to wait till Sheridan had his 
own evidence of your powers and merit. 4 


Here Davies groſsly miſtakes; whether 
wilfully, or not, I am not ſure, for Garrick 
=, recommended you whenever he could catch 
you. At the lateſt, when your Bath articles 
ſhquld expire; and even then, Sheridan, in 
in my preſence, talked of the ſcheme of get⸗ 
ting you from Palmer, and ſending Griſt to 


Bath. This Mr. Garrick and IT both approv- 
| 1 000 87 
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As to 8 puffing, (which Davies is 
ſo fond of ) it is the fooliſheſt thing in the 
world, becauſe it produces all thoſe criticiſms 
which you allude to. As to converſation 


puffing from good authority, I think quite | 
otherwiſe of it-—The generality of the world 


are much led by their own circle; but newſ- 


paper commendation is univerſally conſidered 


as the advertiſement of a quack doctor. I 
ſaw in one paper, Benſley preferred to you in 
Horatius. I have not ſeen your Horatius, but I 


have your Alcanor, and I am ſure your Hora- 
tius muſt be * 


Lucius Junius Brutus, and the Battle of 


Haſtings, have been promiſed places in this 


ſeafon for more than a year paſt Shirley, I 
believe, for years. 


As to the Law of Lombardy, the author 
thinks the parts are equal. I differ from him 
widely. There is a young: gallant knight dri- 
ven to a deſpair of jealouſy, by the villainous 


acts of a plotting rival. They fight in the 


end, and are the conſpicuous men; but the 


_ perſon worked upon I always think a better | 
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part than the worker. I go ſo far as to think 
Alonzo a finer character than Zanga. Poli- 
dore muſt be the favourite. He is Poſthumus, 
if poſſible, - more impaſſioned. This being 
th? caſt, which you ſeemed to me to decline, 


I naturally looked at the other character for 
you. But nothing is, or can, be yet ſettled 


about- it. There is an old king, and father 
alſo, that requires an excellent actor; that, I 
conclude muſt be crucified, as the fine ꝓart of. 
Almada was. Sh METS: 

As for your ſearch for new readings, I do 
not like them. Your. reſtoration of good 
paſſages I can never diſapprove of. That in 


| Richard. I like very well.. on * 


n on, Bo 22 Ss 


To return to your innovations—I: cannot 
ſee, how changed readings, and points, are 
in any ſort connected with the ſtile of acting, 
It is introducing criticiſm into acting, which 
I think never ſhould be; and if it ſhould be 


5 bad criticiſm (ſuch as the —— raven) 


what can be ſaid for it? 


C7 
I hear your laboured ſhew of propriety 
much condemned—But all theſe remarks are 
to your honour. They would not be mad e, 


but that you are confeſſedly at the head of 
the ſtage. 1 


Your ſincere 


And obedient ſervant, 
| | WE 


1 


You fay all your novelties are defenſible ;- 
if I thought ſo, I ſhould not blame you for- 
them—You aſk me, if you have ever ſpoiled 
the ſenſe—I think groſsly in the croaking ra- 
ven, if you ſpeak it as my reporter informs me. 


In the ſummer of 1778 he went to Ireland. 
His reception from that generous people, is 
deſcribed in the- following letter. 
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. To Mr. 1 —. 
Dublin, 5th June, 1778. 


No, my dear boy, I am as well as 1 ought 


to expect, though my arms, at leaſt one of 


them, are troubleſome. The true reaſon of 


my not writing is, that I am half aſhamed to 


tell you the conſequences of my expedition, 
but 1 now find that I ought not to impute it 
to my own weakneſs of fame or talent, but 
to the univerſal diſtreſs and poverty this * 


. at preſent labours nner, 


The Grit character 1 8 was Hamlet, 
and carried hence no more than fourteen 
pound three ſhillings, though the Lord Lieu- 
tenant did me the honour of his preſence. 
The next night I voluntarily and chearfully 
gave to a charity for the diſtreſſed manufac- 
turers : it was Falſtaff—not five pounds in the 


. galleries, nor above ſeventy in the whole houſe; 


a ſtrong inſtance of their * upon ſo 


i 03A 


good, ſo uſeful an occaſion. My third cha- 
rater was Shylock, and there was not ex- 
pences in the houſe.—This night I ſhall play 
Richard.— I have given up all thoughts of - 
getting any thing, except by a benefit, which 
T have reaſon to hope will be handſome, for 
I cannot deſcribe to you how I am careſſed by 
the people of ' faſhion, the only few who can 
goto a play. The Duke of Leinſter does me 
every kindneſs imaginable. I was laſt night 
at the Caſtle, at the ball and ſupper. More 
than a hundred people of rank and fa- 
ſhion, and taſte, defired to be made known 
to me. In ſhort, more flattery, more at- 
tention, and conſequently more happineſs, 
I never taſted my ſpirits have been in 
one ſtate of the moſt delicious delirium 
ever ſince I touched this ſhore.— I have no 
time though, for it is the cuſtom here to wait 
upon ſtrangers, and my lodgings are crouded 
when I am at home. Except lod gings it has 
not cõſt me a ſhilling fince I came to this 


place, nor would it if I were to ſtay here this 
| ſix months. — -I am very glad I came, be- 
cauſe it will extend my connections and my 


7 


ſick above two hours the whole time, and that 


rn 


fame, though it may not be very advantageous: 
to my purſe. I intended to have written a 
whimſical account of my voyage; we were 


forty hours upon the water, but I was not 


moderately.— I don't know what my friend 


E 


too much of his dime, I ſhould- * to > know: 
about it. 


7 


Mrs. Barry is here, but ſhe finds the con- 
dition of the people, and I believe will not 
play, if ſhe does I will make ſafe conditions 
for myſelf. Lam to have ten guineas a night | 
and if the houſe amounts to a fixed ſum, fif- 


teen. But my benefit is my only object. 


1 ; - — 9 2 = 
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Thanks for the plays. 


has done for me, nor when I am to 
quit this place. Whenever I do, it will be 
with reluctance but if it will not take up 
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Alfter his return from Ireland, on the 13th 


of January 1779, the writer of theſe anec- - 


dotes had the honour of preſenting to him, 


that beſt of all good gifts a wife, * and the 


following year, as ſponſor, gave the name of, 
Harriet to a daughter, who, by the death of 
her father, has loſt not only a protector, but 
an inſtructor very capable of forming and im- 


_ proving her mind. 


Among other characters new to him in the 


metropolis, he performed King John. 


One of his friends wrote him a few remarks, 
which I have ſubjoined, as I think there are 


— . 


ſome ſenſible ſtrictures upon his playing. 


The advice at the concluſion, that «© when 


preparing for a new part he ſhould retire 
to his own room, &c.” was founded upon 
the writer's having obſerved Mr. Henderſur's 
mede of preparation, which was almoſt invaria- 
bly this. When a new part was appointed 


* She was daughter to Mr. Figgins, of Chip- 
penham in Somerſetſhire. 
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him, he firſt read the play: I mention this, 
| becauſe I have heard the practice is not uni- 
verſal among the dramatis perſonæ. He then 
imprinted the words of the character he was 
to perſonate upon his memory, which, to 
him, was not a very difficult taſk ; looked 
over the play ſlightly a ſecond time, and 
then laid it aſide, and though this ceremony 
was frequently gone through a fortnight be- 
fore the performance, ſeldom looked at it 
again.——The evening before his appear- 
ance, was uſually preceded by a hearty din- 
ner, a chearful, but moderate glaſs of wine, 
and a game at cribbage, which vas almoſt 
always his amuſement until a few minutes be- 
fore the curtain drew up, and he was obliged, 


ſometimes very unwillingly, to appear at the 
| n : | 


<V.. 
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Dran HENDERSON, 


I LAST night ſat by Kenrick during the 
play, in the front boxes had a good deal 
of converſation with bim— He ſeemed not 
_ unwilling to do juſtice to your. merit, but 
complained of your method of toning- your 
voice; by copying Garrick's under-play, he 
faid you were ſcarce intelligible to the au- 


dience I aſſured him that he was greatly | 


miſtaken, for that you had not very often 
ſeen Garrick, nor could you copy his King 
John, which Garrick had not acted for thirty 
years paſt. However, he was ſo far right 
that you apparently wanted ſpirit, and your 


voice was lower and more indiſtinct than the 


crack'd pipkin of the king of France. Lou 
loſt opportunities of getting applauſe with 
Pandolph, you gave little or no force to the 
popular, as well as juſt ſentiments of an En- 
gliſh king, diſdaining to be governed by an 
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Italian prieſt—Vour action was extremely 
confined and ſpiritleſs your general idea of 
the raſcal John, who compared to Richard is 
as a foot-pad, or ple pocket, oppoſed to a 
highwayman, was juſt; your ſcene with Hu- 
bert was well planned, and maſterly, though 
you was rather too ow—1 never loſt a word 
of your's till laſt night—Kenrick obſerved 
that you wanted variety—In the dying ſcene, 
you made ample amends for all deficiencies 
in the foregoing alla-—Kenrick owned you. 
was excellent. 


And now let me remind you, of your ne- 
glecting to give due fire and ſpirit to that ex- 
cellent ſcene of John with Hubert in the 
fourth a&t—your reproaches loſt all effect with 
the audience from under- play, or taking your 
voice too low. You ſuffered Hubert to make 
the moſt of that paſſionate interview, and to 
rob you of the applauſe you would have me- 
rited by a proper exertion of your POwers,— 
I told K that I fancied you was not 


well, or at leaſt not in ſpirits. | 


mn) 


Believe me I do not aim to mad or direct 
you, who know ſo much more of the matter 
than I can pretend to, but the leſs ſxilful 


ſtander-by can ſee defects in a "ON able 
r. 


I would recommend your imitation of Gar- 
rick in one part of his conduct: whenever 
he had a new or capital character to act, he 
faw no company that day, and dined alone 
upon a trifling diſh. This was his conſtant 
| practice, believe from his firſt en n 
ſtage till he left! it. 


On ſuch an e as acting a new part, 
&c. I would after dining with Mr. and Mrs. 
 I——— retire to my. own room, nor would | 
I . diſturbed by any viſitor whatſoever.—1 
tell you again and again, you will deſtroy 
both voice and ſtomach by your a * 
ſippings—excuſe my ene 


Yours, ever, 


T. D. 


E 
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Saturday eleven o Check. 


The. fat parſon G- is juſt gone paſt | 


to preach a charity ſermon. 


In conſequence of this letter and ſome 
whey bg N he once : ranges by cuſtom, 
the day of * The conſequence w was a 


coldly correct, and moſt vapid performance, 
which convinced him and his friends that os 


firſt. practice was right, at leaſt for him. 
He ſeriouſly vowed no earthly power ſhould 
induce him to repeat the experiment, adding, 


at the ſame time, that he thought it poſſible, 
that a number of very grave men, who muz- 


zed away much time alone in their own 
apartments, were quite as likely to be . 


* as 8 770 ing. 


Ding — time he performed at Drury- 
Lane, Mr. Sheridan the elder, very properly 
conſidering his peculiar excellence in ſpeak- 
ing tales, fables, or any light airy compoſi- 
tion, revived Sir John Vanbrugh's Zſop, 
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with. ſortis alterations, blech tom having 
heard Henderſon read it, I think he would 
have made a moſt popular and entertaining 
character. He entered with true humour ; 
into the ſpirit of the little tales, and gave full 
force to the Cervantic gravity of the old mo- 
raliſt. But the town were too faſtidious to 
ſuffer the performance i in even its altered ſtate. 
Mr. Yates perſonated a country ſquire, a cha- 
racter the preſent age know only from de- 
ſcription; the ſavage preferred his hounds to 
his wife, and Æſop was driven from the ſtage. 


Among thoſe who moſt violently inſiſted 
upon its being withdrawn, were ſome of the 
critical leaders of the taſte of the town, who 
conſidered, and perhaps with good reaſon, that 
ſhould it ſucceed, the fabuliſt might be made 
a vehicle to anſwer the diurnal remarks which 
ornament our daily papers, and therefore very 
prudently ſilenced him the firſt night. 


In the ſummer of 1779 he returned to Dub- 
lin, and was gratified by every mark of at- 


tention, noticed by people of diſtinction, and 
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6180) 
received, not merely as an actor, but a com- 
panion, by families of ep firſt conſequence. 


The annexed letter is one g example, among 


many others, of the reſpect with which the 


gentlemen of Ireland, diſtinguiſh and protect 


genius, in wy ſituation, | 


Mr. Gatdiner's teſlimony is ſo high an ho- 


nour to Henderſon's memory, that I ſhould 


not be juſtified i in-withholding it. I hope, — 


I believe,—the ſame liberality of ſentiment 


which dictated ſuch a letter, will pardon its 


inſertion. 
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Copy of a Letter from Mr. Gardiner 10 Lord 
. Ts Doneraile. 


Blacl-Roct, July 6th, 17795 
My DEAR LoRp, 


AS Mr. Henderſon is going to Cork to 
perform there, I thought I could not do 
him a greater ſervice than to recommend him 
to your attention. He has given us much 
entertainment here, and I doubt not will af- 
ford you equal pleaſure in the line of his pro- 
feſſion. I have had frequent opportunities 
of being in company with him and Mrs. H. 
and have found them ſo agreeable, that 1 

need make no apology for intreducing them 
to your lordſhip's acquaintance, particularly, ' 
as ſuch talents as his, united with good hu- | 
mour, and good breeding, are at this day pe- 
culiarly rare. | 8 
1 I remain, &c. 


| „ IT 
J. GARDINER, 
1 TRE. 


. * , 6 W 
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The a ſeaſon Mr. Sheridan and Hen- 
derſon diſagreed upon terms, the expectations 


of the latter being higher than the manager 


thought proper to comply with; what thoſe 
expectations were founded upon, are de- 
ſeribed as follows. 


To Mr. I- | 


— i_ 


Bl Fane 29, 1779. 
1 WAITED for ſomething of more im- 


portance than our ſafe arrival to inform you 


of, and now I have a ſubject. The principal 
people are ſo deſirous of my vintering here, 
that they bave made me the moſt flattering, 
the moſt honourable propoſals. To ſecure 
me from the accidents (ACCIDENT is here a 
word of great pith and moment, and uſed for 
ſafety, becauſe letters may be miſlaid) which 


may happen in a negotiation with the Iriſh 


manager; they will raiſe a ſubſcription among 
themſelves, and the Lord Lieutenant him- 


ſelf offers a hundred guineas towards it; the 


reſt will amount to a larger ſum than I ſhould 


(8) 


receive in England, even n my demands were 
complied with, and I conſider the houſe in 
Buckingham-ftreet as untenanted, and pay the 
rent myſelf, Now I am in a ſtate of moſt 
tormenting ſuſpenſe ; for I hear nothing 
either from the elder, or the younger Sheri- 
dan—They ſeem to have no great earneſineſs 
in their wiſh that I ſhould continue with 
| them, and yet I do not care to ſtay here, un- 
leſs they poſitively anſwer me, yes or no. 


This place is poor beyond all names of po- 
verty, at leaſt ſo the people ſay, and Tam 
ſure the Theatre bears the marks of it; but 
if I ſtay, I depend upon thoſe who cannot 
be poor in any country. Mrs. Crawford cer- 
tainly ſtays here, and I ſhall have the advan- 
tage of playing with her. C- d is abo- 
minated by the critics, and all people here 
are critics. I am now going to Corke, ſo 


that you muſt direct to me there. If you 


would ſee the elder Mr. Sheridan, and 
learn from him what I am to do, I ſhould be 
glad. I dare not fend him the propoſals that 


are made me at large, leſt it ſhould be conſtru- 
I 2 
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ed an artifice to raiſe my conſequence. in Eng- 
land, or a treachery to the proprietors here. 
But ſomething I muſt 998. and bea. 


Wnether the Mts here are ted 
or not, nothing can be more favourable to my 
reputation, than their having been made by- 


People of ſuch rank, and taſte, and 9 


— 


tance, as Fey are. 


Adieu, my deareſt friend, 
-Aflure yourſelf, I am moſt affectionately, 
your's, &c. | 


J. HENDERSON. 


LY 


n 


To Mr. 1 


| July 16, 1779. 
THE very day that I wrote to you, 1 
wrote alſo to the elder Sheridan; I told him 
my offers, and gave him *till the firſt of Au- 


guſt to determine. I ſhall not recede from 
my claims, as I think them juſt. 


I yeſterday received a letinr from the trea- 
ſurer of Drury-lane, acquainting me, that 
he was ordered by the proprietors, ten days 
before, to write to me, and to inform me 
that they were ready to treat with me upon 
the ſame terms as laſt year. I have no doubt 
that this was written in conſequence of mine | 
to 8, and that zhe ten days is a lye. 
This letter I anſwered, by ſaying, that Mr. 


Sheridan, the elder, was acquainted with my 
reſolutions, and that I ſhould be governed 
by his anſwer, which 1 ſhall, and by the 
firſt of Auguſt I ſhall decide. Nothing is | 
more likely, than that S—— would wiſh to 
13 
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be the hero: he a wiſhes it, and it 
may probably happen. I do not ſee, my dear 
lad, what you can do; I muſt wait his reply, 
and act accordingly. At all events, it is an 
honourable retreat for me, and I may be 
more wanted another year. I muſt write 


more at large, when 1 know more, and » 


have more time. : 


1 H. 


T Cork, Aug. 24, 1779- 
Duan Jack, 


MY letter to E Rates all my deſigns, 
and I need not repeat them to you. When 


you have read the letter will you ſend it? 1 


write toE , becauſe I would have it ſhewn 
to Sheridan 3 and I am reſolved to adhere to 


my. terms. 1 can make a very "handſome 


bargain here, and complete it in three 


months. I ſhall get more money, and be 


leſs a ſlave, and eſcape the unworthy treat- 


ment I have found in London. I feel my own 
importance more than ever F did, and I will 
not be trampled on. Pray, my dear boy, 


copy, or get this letter copied, for I have not 


time, and learn, if you can, what anſwer he 
gets, and write to me at Birmingham. I do 


not urge him to an nome becauſe it looks . 


like too much Oy 
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To Mr. E——. 


Aug. 24, 1779. 


DEAR 8 


YOU will, perhaps, be diſappointed when 
I decline Mr. Sheridan's offer, but you ought, 
of all people, to be the leaſt ſo, becauſe you 
muſt remember the converſation you was pre- | 
ſent at, between Mr. S—— and myſelf, when | 
I made my firſt agreement with him. You 
remember, that my falary was no more than 
ten pounds a week, becauſe my forfeiture was 
urged, and you remember Mr. Sheridan 
urged that forfeiture being equally paid, whe- 
ther in money, or in property. You remem- 
ber alſo, that Mr. Sheridan urged, that I 
ſhould be moderate in my firſt claims, and 
riſe, by degrees, in the Theatre, and now he 
propoſes that I ſhould ſink in it; for fifteen 


> guineas a week i is not more than I had, com- 
- puting my forfeiture, and I ought in juſtice 


4 2 * ? 
19), 


to have ranked in the Theatre agreeable to 
that ſalary, though, in the quictneſs of my dis 
poſition, I forbore a claim which might be 
troubleſome without materiät advantage. My 
| 4 

reception in this kingdom, among ſuch per- 
ſons as it is moſt an actor's honour as well as 
intereſt to pleaſe, has not moderated my opi- 
nion of the juſtice of my claim, to an equal 
ſalary, and equal rank, with Mr. Smith. 
When I converſed with the elder Mr. Sheri- 
dan in the Park, he told me, that Mr. S—— 
His ſon, could not deny the reaſonableneſs of | 
my claim but that, for certain reaſons, 
1 could not be complied with for the next 

ſeaſon ; 3 that if I would ſtay on my preſent 2 
ſalary for one year more, I ſhould have my | 

demands in future. To this I anſwered, 
agreeable to my deſire of accommodation, &c. 
that if he would give me twelve guineas per 
week now, and fifteen guineas a week in a 
future ſeaſon, ; 3 would be content, If Mr. 
Sheridan had made me that offer now, I be- 
lieve 1 ſhould have cloſed with him, but J 
cannot accept his twelve pounds, and no aſ- 
farance of riſing the next ſeaſon; I could 
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| have .contgnted myſelf with poſtponing my 
claim, but am not content to relinquith it. 


I have received a letter from Mr. T. S. 
in which he tells me, that the patentees are _ 
determined to raiſe no ſalaries, and yet I am 
aſſured, that an actor, with whom it would 
do me no very great honour to be compared, 
has obtained an encreaſe of his. I know 
very well, how little force, arguments and 
reaſons have with managers, and, therefore, 
J do not ufe them there; but this is, my 
friend, to juſtify myſelf to you Whilſt 1 
feel no diminution of my own powers, nor 
any decline of the public approbation, I ſee 
no reaſon why I ſhould humble myſelf to the 
diſadvantage of my intereſt, or my import- 
ance in a Theatre. My deſign, therefore, is 
to ſet off for England, play a few nights at 
Birmingham, | proceed to London; from 
thence return to Ireland about December, 
which will be time enough to compleat en- 
tirely the plan I have in meditation, and to 
anſwer all my deſigns. I ſhall be in Bucking- 
| pþam-ſtreet, I hope, by the latter end of Sep- | 


1 
tember, unleſs I find it convenient to per- 
form longer in the country. I hope you will 
not condemn me for not accepting Mr. She- 
ridan's offer, nor think I am at all in exile. 
Why ſhould I leave a place where I am careſ- 

ſed by all ranks of people, .to accept terms 
that degrade me from my Grſt conditions, and 
keep me inferior to thoſe whom the public 
do not prefer to me. I muſt remind you, 
that the conditions on which | ſtay here, are 
ſuch as, I believe, have not happened to any 
other actor, and, therefore, muſt do me honour 
in the world. I may, poſlibly, paſs my next 
ſummer in London to great advantage, as | 
well as convenience ; in the mean time, I will 
not weakly embrace the fetters which the 
London coalition are forging for us. It re- 
quires no very great foreſight to obſerve the 
toils which are gathering round us. I thank 
God, I need not at this period ruſh into 
them, and, therefore, I feel eaſier than when 
I left Englanxc. 


I am, &c. 
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P. S. In order that my terms may be fully 
underſtood, I repeat to you, that I ſhould 
ſo far compromiſe the matter, to accept of 

twelve guineas for the next ſeaſon, and 
_ fifteen for the two ſucceeding — But I can- 


not play for twelve, without an aſſurance 
of the reſt. 


\ 


At the commencement of the winter 1 1779, 
he removed to Covent Garden, at a ſalary of 
twelve pounds a week, and performed ſeveral 
characters, new to him, with encreaſed repu- 
tation—Mackbeth, for the firſt time at this 
Theatre, on * 18th of October. 


| When he appeared with the 3 8 


the murder of Duncan, I think the coun- 


tenance of horror and remorſe which he aſ- 
ſumed, was equal to any exhibition I ever 
ſaw upon the ſtage, and much critical know- 
ledge of the character was diſplayed through 
the whole ; yet in the other ſcenes he wanted 


the ſpeaking terrors of Mr. Garrick's look 


( 193 ) 
and action, which can no more be deſcribed 
than they can be equalled. | 


The ſummer of 1780 he paſſed at Liverpool. 
To ſay he was well received, will be a repeti- 
tion of that which has been already ſaid, but, 
ſurely, the actor who has powers of attraction 
ſufficient to indace -men of ſcience to come 
from diſtant parts of a province to be preſent 
at his performance, muſt be allowed to derive _ 
ſome honour from their attendance; eſpecially 
when it is conſidered, that province was Lan- 
caſhire; for it will not be eaſy to find any 
country ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed for the li- 
berality and ſcientific knowledge, of thoſe 
who have been, and are its inhabitants. 


In the winter he returned to Covent-Gar- 
den. Among other characters he performed 
Wolſey. His ſenſible ſpeaking and accurate 
elocution marked the character, but in ſome 
of the ſcenes he wanted that dignity which £ 
the poet and hiſtorian“ (for an hiſtorian our 


* A writer of ſome eminence ſays, that the 
great Duke of Marlborough was ignorant of 
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immortal dramatiſt an be called) has * 


to the haughty Cardinal. 


He played Sir 1 Brute, ok I thought 


pleaſantly, but Mr. Garrick obſerved, ce it 


was the city Sir John, for egad he had nei- 


ther the air nor the manner of the rake of 
faſhion.” 


1 abc it was in this ſeaſon be firſt per- | 
ſonated Iago, a character in which per- 


haps he has not been equalled. A very good 
idea of the manner in which he looked it, may 
be formed from Bartolozzi's engraving; when 
I add it was from a ſketch by Stuart, though 

at only one fitting, tis ſcarce neceſlary to ſay it 
exhibits a moſt ſtriking reſemblance. 


* 


Sir Charles Eaſy he played for a benefit. 


The character ſat heavy upon him, I re- 


member Foote uſed to tell of an eminent ac- 
tor of the old ſchool, who being informed 


Engliſh hiſtory, and to prove his aſſertion, gives 


an inſtance of his Grace having once quoted 


Shakeſpeare, as an authority upon a diſputed. 


or. The inſtance was ſurely unfortunate. 


F 


. 1 


he muſt play Richard the Third, the follow- 
ing night, returned for anſwer to the mana- 
ger, „that his rheumatiſm was ſo bad he 
could ſcarcely ſtir hand or foot, but if they 


© would get up the Careleſs Huſband, he was 


ready to play Sir Charles Eaſy, inſtead 06 
| the king.” 


Finding it impoſſible to make his own 
terms in the ſummer of 1781, he had not 
any Theatrical employment, except that he 


one night played Falſtaff at the Haymarket, 
wor the benefit of Mr. Edwin. 


HFis hours of leiſure he n employ- 
ed in copying old plays, and J verily believe 
it was upon theſe occaſions only, that he 
read them, for no man had leſs reverence for 
the BLACK LETTER than Mr. John Hender- 
ſon. His opinion of large libraries was not 
much more favourable. He uſed to quote 
the remark of ſomebody, who ſaid, „ that 
moſt men who got together vaſt quantities of 
books, put him in mind of the Italian ſinger 
who founded a Seraglio.” I believe, in general, 


ö 

the greateſt collectors are not the moſt re- 
markable for being the deepeſt readers. In- 
deed the time taken up in hunting after ſcarce 
books, does not leave much learned leiſure for 
peruſing thñRe. — 


In the ſummer of 1782 he played at Li- 
verpool, where I think his benefit amounted 
to nearly two hundred pounds. 


In the winter he performed Lufignan, but 
his powers were unequal to either that or 
Lear. The pathetic was not his Forte, had 
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he been left to the choice of his own charac- 
ters, I believe he would no more have played 
Lear than Romeo. He thought highly, and 
not unjuſtly of his own merit in ſpeaking the 
Choruſſes to Henry the Fifth, which being ra- 
ther an unpopular play, he did not, I believe, 


„2 


* 


appear in after January 1779, when I ſaw him. 
His figure acquired grace from the V andyke 
habit. His recitation led me to regret it was 
not repeated. He was e animated, 
energetic. 
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1 the November of 1783 he appeared in 
Tamerlane, to Mr. Kemble's Bajazet; but 
the fire of the tyrannic Bajazet predominated 
over the tame T amerlane, who, . notwithe 
ſtanding the avowed intention of the poet, 
was to give a femblance of, and pay a com- 
pliment to, our third William, is a vapid, 
5 . and . part. et 


The ſummer of 1784 he paſſed at Edin- 
burgh, and it was obſerved, that the Reve- 
rendi, and Reber mi, laid aſide their 


ancient prejudices*, and appeared | in a play- 


houſe, to behold Mrs. Siddons, and Mr. 
Henderſon. How different were the ſenti- 


* Theſe prejudices were not peculiar to Scot- 
land; the ſame narrowneſs of ſentiment per- 
vaded a numerous claſs of people in this king- 
dom, not very many years ago. On a ſet of 
itinerants being once tolerably well received at 
Kidderminſter, in Worceſterſhire, a Mr. Watſon 
nailed a card, with the following lines, upon 
the door of the barn where they enaQted, which 


was dignified with the name of, The Summer 
Royal Theatre. 


= 


. 
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ments of this people in the days of that ſe- 
vere ſcourge of diſſipation, John Knox, 
when the repreſentation of a play would have 
excited horror, and the whole company had 
been devoted to deſtruction, as a regiment 
under the banner of the woman of Babylon. 


- During the OL of 1 78 5, he perform- 
ed a few nights at Dublin, and was honour- 
ed by an invitation to the Caſtle, where 
he read the ſtory of Le Fevre, and ſome 
other ſelect paſſages, from his favourite 
Sterne, to the Duke and Dutcheſs of Rut- | 
land, and their court. 


« How art 3 fallen, oh! Kidderminſter; 

When every ſpulſter, ſpinner, ſpinſter, 
Whoſe fathers liv'd in + Baxter's prayers, 

« Are now run gadding after players: 

«© Oh! Richard, couldſt thou take a ſurvey, 

« Of this vile place, for fin fo ſcurvy, I 

« Thy pious ſhade, enrag'd would ſcold them, 

4 And make the barn too hot to hold them.” 


+ Richard Baxter, who was * many 1 miniſter of 
that * | 


1 3 | 

In the Lent ſeaſon, Mr. Sheridan and he 5 
united in public readings at Freemaſons Hall. 
The terms were thought high, but juſtified 
by ſucceſs. The opinion entertained of them 
by the public, may be gathered from the 
crouds who attended every night during their 
continuance, and from the ſum which was 
gained; I think not leſs than eight hundred 
pounds. Having in a former page given my 

opinion of his performance, I need not repeat 
it. He however read into reputation ſome 
things which ſeemed to have been gathered 
to the dull of ancient days, and but for ſuch 
a revival had probably been ſtill covered with 
the cloak of oblivion.* Had Mr. Hender- 
ſon lived, this entertainment would have been 
continued, as he requeſted from a gentleman 
eminent for his taſte and judgement, f a ſelec- 


* one Printſeller ſold 6000 copies of John | 
Gilpin's Race, which had been ſeveral years 


before printed in one of the public papers, but. 
| CANE noticed. 


Mr. Caleb Whitefoord. 
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tion from thoſe writers moſt Mey to be 
1 IR N 


n to his voyage to Dublin, ſome 
little differences between Mr. Harris and him 
had been accommodated, and he renewed an 
engagement for four years, I have been told, 
at ſeventeen, eighteen, nineteen and twenty 
pounds a week. But his laſt performance was 


Horatius in the Roman Father, on the third 
of November, 18 


He was ſoon after ſcized with a diſorder 
which ſeemed to have ſubmitted to medicine, 
but when his complaints put on the moſt fa- 
vourable appearance, a ſudden death depriv- 
ed the public of an excellent performer, and 
his friends of an agreeable companion, on 
the 25th of November, 1785, in the * 
N of his - 


An eminent furgeon gives the following 
account: 


po 


— Y 
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ce Henderſon's liver was entirely undiſeaſ- 
ed; the lungs in perfect health; the brain 
had no extravafation, whatever, to external 


appearance. His ſtomach was preternatural- 


ly ſtrong. His heart was the only part of 
the ſyſtem which failed. His heart was lite- 
rally broken, that is, it had loſt its accuſtom- 
ed firmneſs of tone. It is by far the ſtouteſt 
muſcle in the human body, and the leading 
veſſels were all oflified, or offifying. In ſhort, 
if I had not known Mr. Henderſon, and ſeen 


bis face, his teeth, and his hair, I ſhould 


have ſuppoſed from his heart, that his age 


had been ninety. a 


on the third of December following, he | 
was interred at Weſtminſter abbey, near 
Doctor Johnſon and Mr. Garrick, the chap- 
ter and the choir attending to pay reſpect to 
his memory. His pall was ſupported by the 
honourable Mr. Byng, Mr. Malone, Mr. 


Whitefoord, Mr. Stevens, and Mr. Hoole. 
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have not ſeen any epitaph to his memory, 


nor is it eaſy to write one 1 8898965 
tive of his ene 


The AcToR only, ſhrinks from t time's award; 
F eeble tradition is nfs. memory's guard; 
By whoſe faint breath his merits muſt abide, 
Unvouch d by proof co ſubſtance unallied !” 
| The moſt e Epitaph 1 3 to en 
ſeen upon a player, was 


EXIT BUR BAGE. 
From the time of his entr# on a London 
ſtage, he was overwhelmed with indiſcriminate 
and ill judged flattery. This might ſerve the 
manager, but W the player, and inflated 
the man. 


It ſo \ far kindled the embers of vanity in 
Bis mind, as to demand the full exerciſe of his 
underſtanding to keep them from a blaze. 


It called forth critical oppoſition, which ſome- 
times produced too ſevere a ſcrutiny. 
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His death has embalmed his name, ſince 
that time we have had, not characters, but 
echoing plaudits. Profeſſing to deſcribe what 


Henderſon was, they tell you what a player 
and a man ought to be. bot 


1 


8 . the ingenuity of the 
writer, but do not much ſanctify ibs object of 
their adulation. 


They have 8 his character in the 
miſt of panegyrie, and in their zeal to con- 
ſecrate his memory have forgotten that ex- 
ceſs of decoration diſguiſes and deſtroys the 
reſemblance, of thoſe it is intended to dig- 
nify; for to all the deſcriptions of him which 
I have ſeen, it was neceſſary to inſcribe the 
name, or I ſhould never have ſuſpected ſuch | 


high coloured pictures were intended as por- | 
_ traits of Henderſon. 


— 


Abſolute perfection is not the lot of hu- 
manity, and after all the fine things which 
have been ſaid, his relative merit is the cri- 
terion by which he muſt be tried, nor will 
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that merit fuffer much diminution by being 


oppoſed to thoſe with whom he was cotem- 
porary. 8 . I | 


If it ſhould be thought I : am too minute, I 
can only anſwer, that when reading of a man 


who was eminent, I have ever wiſhed to 


know what were his peculiar diſpoſitions, and 
domeſtic habits, by what qualities he attracted 
attention, and what were- the methods by 
which he acquired reputation. wy 


+3 | 


By ſome it may be thought that I overrate 


| his abilities, and there may be thoſe who will 
think I have not allowed him all that he poſ- 


ſeſſed. In the delineation of a man's perſon, 


or diſpoſition, I confider likeneſs to the ori- 


ginal as the leading excellence, and that I 
have attempted in the following 


ane 


As an actor he had many dif: 8 to 
cope with. His height w as below the com- 
mon ſtand ard. He had an uncompacted 


A $9 
frame. His limbs were ill proportioned z 
they were too ſhort; he had not much of 
that flexibility of countenance which antici- 


pates the tongue, that language of the eye 
which prepares the ſpeCtator for the coming 


ſentence, enchains attention, and enſures 
partiality.* 


His voice wanted the melifluous filver ſound 
which charms the ear, and was deficient in 
that dignified ſtrength which commands re-. 
pect. It was not ſuited to the ſoftneſs of love, 
where the very ſound produces ſympathy, 
nor'to the wild rage of tyranny, which awes 
the multitude. 


But the ſtrength of his judgement, and 
the fervency of his mind, broke through 


* He frequently ſaid, © Whenever he threw 
meaning into his eye, it was from ſomewhat 
which lay behind it, for he was conſcious, natu- + 
rally, it was heavy, and deſtitute of expreſſion.” 

In the hours when his countenance was lighted 

up, it bore a ſtrong reſemblance to a portrait | 
of Betterton, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, in the 
poſſeſſion of Mr. Samuel Ireland, „ 
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the mounds which" -nature ſeemed to have | 
placed between him and excellence. 


; ol 


His comprehenſion was ample, his know- 
ledge diverſified, and his elocution accurate. 
When ſenſible recitation was the leading 
feature of a character, he had no ſuperior. 


In the varieties of Shakeſpeare's ſoliloquy, 


where more is meant than meets the ear, 


he had no equal. 


{In that ſpecies of 3 he diſcrimi- 
nated with peculiar propriety the melancholy 
Jacques, and the penſive Hamlet, the whim- 


'fical Benedick, and the voluptuous Falſtaff. 


In the whole of that part he was without a 
competitor, and not having left any lawful 
ſucceſſor, the humour of the fat knight muſt 
be confined to the cloſet. 


Being little acquainted with fencing, or 


dancing, his deportment was neither eaſy nor 


diſengaged, and in ſcenes where the former 


| accompliſhment was neceſſary, appeared to 
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great diſadvantage. Sometimes the ſuperior 
{kill of his opponent ſtruck the {word from his. 
hand, at the moment which required its firm- 
eſt graſp—yet the character of Hamlet, he 
ſuſtained with ſuch taſte, feeling, and pro- 
priety, that we forgot every light imperfec- 
tion; and, except when he would ſaw the 
air with rather too much ſameneſs, he ap- 
proached very near perfection. His manner 
of ſpeaking three words, © The fair Ophelia!“ 
ſtill vibrates upon my ear. It was equal to 
Mrs. Crawford's, was he alive? Superior it 
could not be. | 


In the inſtructions to the players, it will not 
be violating truth, to ſay, he excelled Mr. 

Garrick. In one, we ſaw the Manager; in 
: the other, the Prince of Denmark. 


His range was extenſive, eſpecially in. 
comedy. I do not ſo much mean in the 


number of parts, as their oppoſition of cha- 
1 


To inſtance a few. What can be more diſ- 
ſimilar chan Iago and Benedick; Hamlet and 
K 2 
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In the flimſy declamation of modern tra- 
gedy, he added little to his reputation. 
Shakeſpeare was the deity he worſhipped, 
entered into the ſpirit of the characters, as 
drawn by that mighty maſter of the human 
heart, and feeling with enthuſiaſm, exhibited 
them with ardour. Yet to ſome he was un- 
equal; and who has been able to perſonate 


all the creations of a areas s bound- 
leſs fancy ? 
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He had moſt uncommon powers of imi- 

tation, and gave, with the voice and geſture, 

the countenance, turn of thought, and lan- 
guage of the perſon whoſe | manner he aſ- 
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Falſtaff; Shylock and Poſthumus; Jaques and 
Don John; Brutus and Comus; Cardinal Wol- 
ſey and Sir John Brote; Leon and Sir Giles 
Overreach, 
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I recolle& a circumſtance, which will more 
Fully explain what I mean. 


When I once came with him from the late 
Doctor Johnſon's, I remarked that we had for- 
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Of his abilities as a writer, 1 have had ſo 
frequent occaſion to give my opinion in this 
volume, that I will not repeat what has been 
already ſaid -I ſubmit them to the judg- 
ment of the reader. | L —_— 


He was a cloſe * acute reaſoner, and Md. 
| expert logician. Though ignorant of ü 
—_ names of his weapons of argument, he could 
KH wield them with adroitneſs and power. 


In the polite arts he had a good taſte; to = 
an eye that quickly diſcerned defects in ſculp- 
_ or 1 he h a freedom of ri⸗ 
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gotten to mention one of his old friends having 

juſt married a third wife. I added, © What 
would the doctor have ſaid to it?” “ Sir,” 5 2 
replied Henderſon, he would have ſaid. — 7 
man is born to be deceived. We ſee daily in- we 
ſtances where expectation ſubdues experience. 
This will be an additional example of the fallacy 
of hope, and diſappointment. of expectation. 
Yet we muſt allow the man has courage, or after | 
the ſufferings of two campaigns, he would not . 
voluntarily expoſe himſelf on the forlorn hope. | 
He will be blown up, Sir P 
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dicule, which did not add to the nurfiber of 
his friends amongſt the ſecond claſs of artiſts. 

His memory was uncommonly tenacious, 
and to that he was more indebted than to 
laborious ſtudy, or cloſe application, for in 
his early years he was indolent. But his 
quickneſs of perception ſoon attained what- 


ever he attempted, and once attained it be- 
came his own. 


— 


He uſed to expatiate on Dr. Johnſon's 
tendency to ſuperſtition, and affected more 
freedom of thinking than he poſſeſſed, for 
he believed much which he would not ac- 
knowledge. „„ 


His ſpirits were generally high, but there 
were hours, even after he had the moſt flat- 
tering proſpects of fame and fortune, when 
they ſunk into the loweſt depreſſion.“ Whe- 


— 


* At ſuch times he has often told me the fol- 
lowing ſtory :—When his brother was ten, and 
He not more than eight years of age, their well 
being depending upon the life of their mother, 


„„ 


ther he acquired this tendeney from the 
books he read, or his diſpoſition led him to 


. ſhe was afflicted with a violent nervous diſorder, 
which had ſunk her into a deep melancholy. 
While ſuffering under this, ſhe one morning left 
her houſe and children, who waited her return 
with impatience. Night approached, but their 
parent did not come. Full of terror, the two 
boys went in ſearch of her. Ignorant what 
courſe to take, they wandered until midnight, 
about the places where ſhe uſed to walk, but 
wandered without ſucceſs. They agreed to re- 
turn home, but neither of them knew the way. 
Fatigued, alarmed, diſtreſſed, they ſat down on 
a bank to weep, when they obſerved at ſome - 
| diſtance a luminous appearance, and ſuppoſing 
it a- candle in ſome friendly habitation, haſtily 
directed their ſteps towards it. As they moved 
the light moved alſo, and glided from field to 
field, for a conſiderable time, At length, it 
ſeemed fixed, and on their near approach, va- 
niſhed on the ſide of a large piece of water. 
On the margin, they found their mother in a 
ſtate from which ſhe was rouſed by the 3 
and tears of her children. 


This he has often aſſerted, he religiouſly be- 
lieved to be neither an ignis fatuus, nor a crea- 
tion of the imagination, but a kind interpoſition 
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1 
ſuch ſtudies, I will not determine; it is how- 
ever certain that his reading was uncommon- 


ly multifarious. rt comprehended all books 


upon apparitions, illuſions of the devil, and 


viſions, from Adye's Candle in the Dark to 
Calif*'s Wonders of the inviſible World. He 


had trod the whole circle of witchcraft, from 
the Hiſtory of the Witch of Endor, to the 
Story of Mary Squires, Books of horror he 


had peruſed from Fox's Martyrology, to the = 


Account of the Dutch Cruelties at Amboyna. 
To all this he added a thorough knowledge 
of the Engliſh claflics, whoſe beauties he 


fully - conceived and eminently diſplayed, by 


the judgment, variety, and humour of his 


public readiags. He knew the French lan- 


guage well, and ſpoke it with great fluency 
and elegance. | | 

His temper was placid, and unde: very 
uncommon government; I have not the re- 
collection of ever having ſeen him in a paſ- 


of Providence, for the preſer vation of the wi- 
dow, and the widow's ſons. 


( 213. ) 
ai He was not aſhamed of obligations, 
but frequent in his acknowledgments. 


In the OE of friends he was for- 
tunate. The later years of his life were ho- 
noured with the notice of men from whoſe 
converſation much was to be gathered, and 
his own equability of temper, and accomo- 
dating mannners conciliated their regards. 


If there was ſometimes a little interchange 
of flattery, it was perhaps equally gratifying 
to each party. Henderſon ſaid, ec it is the 

commerce of life, and when any one avows 
himſelf ſo faſtidious that his mind revolts at 
ſuch incenſe, we may fairly preſume, he pre- 
tends to reject what was never offered, and 
rails at that branch of devotion, becauſe he 
is not the object of it.” He acknowledged it 
pleaſed him, and boldly aflerted that no actor 
could perform well unleſs he was flattered, 
both in and out of the theatre.“ 


»I think it was the late Mr. Topham Beau- 
clerc, who inſerted as a note in Cibber 8 Apology 
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„„ 
Like his predeceſſor in his moſt popular 


character, he was not averſe to the pleaſures 


of a good table, and they were well beſtowed 


upon him; he became exhilarated. I never 
ſaw him play Falſtaff with ſo much glee, as 
one evening of a lord-mayor's day, when he 


had dined and drank ſack and ſugar at the 
houſe of a friend. His eye was lighted up, 


and his whole countenance beamed voluptu- 
ous humour. | 

Having been early forced into the practice 
of ſtrict economy, he was fully ſenſible of 


\ 


„ Mo Gorrich told ies. when he read. 


Lethe to his Majeſty, he felt ſuch a preſſure up- 
on his ſpirits, as diſabled him from giving any 


His powers were frozen, and he was ſcarce ca- 
pable of reading it to the concluſion. ©* Conceive 
to yourſelf, ſaid he, a man wrapped up ina wet 
blanket reading a play to a king, and you will 


have a perfect idea of my ſituation.” 


This proves what Cibber aſſerts in his Apolo- 


force to the different characters of his own farce. 


gy: vol. 2: page 76. That adors accuſtomed to 
loud and general plaudits cannot exert themſelves 


without, 
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the value of money, and acquired a habit of 
rejecting all expence which was not abſolutely 


neceſſary, and the criterion was not his income, 
but his wants, With this attention the wages 


of his labour naturally accumulated, and 


conſidering him as knowing ſo well how to 
profit by his talents, he was a ſingular in- 
ſtance of prudence being united with genius. 


I think if he had lived as long as Mr. Gar- 
rick, he would have been at leaſt as rich. 


The letters and poems which follow, hav- 
ing no immediate connexion with the anec- 
dotes, it was thought beſt to inſert them at 
the latter end of the volume. Thoſe letters 
which are without dates, I have, near as my 
recollection enabled me, placed in the fame 


progreſſion of time in which' they were 


written. 


8 6 


To the Rev. Mr. en © 


Lendon, October ifs 17 65 


I differ from you.—I believe objects of 
N + ſpeculation have more power to charm the 
ſoul from a ſenſe of its affliction, than acts of 


real and ſolid benevolence. 


PEN eee dd ES 


The greatneſs of mind which impels men 
to beneficient actions, prevents their dwelling 
upon them, When a man has acquired an 
habitual generoſity, and greatneſs of ſoul, 

the exerciſe of that generoſity, makes little 
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or no durable impreſſion upon his mind; 
it is become a part of his nature, and per- 
formed without attention. It is not ſo with 
that ſpecies of wiſdom which impels the ſoul 
to dart into the regions of enquiry and inveſti- 
gation. The ſpirits are agitated, the paſſions 
are engaged; and expand in the purſuit. — 
With what extacy does the mind glow upon 
every new acquiſition, —How in a fine frenzy 
rolling, does it 
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« Glance from heaven to earth, 

% From earth to heaven, | 
1 And as imagination bodies forth 

„The forms of things unknown, 
4 Turns them to ſhape, 

* And gives to airy nothing, 

A local habitation and a name.“ 


Every faculty is in exertion— pain, fick- 
neſs, poverty, and all its confequential hor- 
rors, where are ye—ſunk, loſt, and trem- 
bling, at the throne of Genius.—What but 


its wondrous potency could invigorate ſo ma- 


ny great men, and turn the darkneſs of their 
dungeon into light- | 


Hath not the ſoul continued its purſuits, 
with lank and fleſhleſs famine on one ſide, 
and reſtleſs juſtice, bearing in her hand an 


iron key, on the other. Gracious heaven | 
| When affliction reareth the maſſy club! When 


oppreſſion ſhaketh the whip of {ſcorpions ! — 
give me but one ſpark of this divine enthuſi- 
aſm, and I will endure the blow.“ * * #* 
* $%%%%*%*% K ** 4+ * *# 
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To the Rev. Mr. P——: 


— — 
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n 
— — - 
* my 


London, December 21, 1 769. 


1H AVE received your crekent | ; I gave 
one of the pheaſants to Mr. — I thank 
you for the other ] ate it where you were 
cordially drank to make a pun of that, and 


you may ſuppoſe we toaſted you in Geneva, 


I have a deſign in meditation, which if it 

| ſucceeds I ſhall with promptitude convey 1 to 
you. I reaſon upon your temper from my 
own, and ſtate you to myſelf as interefted in 
all my concerns. —- Holland the comedian is 


dead, and ranting is no more. Junius is out- 
rageous, but vain is eloquence—obſtinacy 
loſes all ſenſes, but that of feeling.— write 
this in poor ſpirits and worſe health, an im- 
pertinent cold has fixed upon my throat, and 
a troubleſome pain upon my head, and this I 
owe to Garrick's playing Haſtings the other 
night,—I ſhould be tempted to moralize 
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here upon the conſtant ſucceſſion of pain to 
entertainment, but that I will not uſurp your 
province. : 


I long to tranſlate a ſermon of Flechier's upon 
Chriſimas-day ; I never met with an introduc- 
tion ſo ſuitably majeſtic, and language ſo full of 
dignity—you may poſſibly have it done by the 
next year, though I don't know whether it 
would ſuit your audience.—There is another 
alſo, upon the wiſe mens offerings, which my 
heart burns to copy.—I never before conſi- 
dered their offerings of gold and myrrh, as 
emblematical, but only as 1 of honour 
any IE 


Mr. D deſires to be remembered to 
you; I gave him a hint of the thirty ſermons 
you received. He looked a little diſconcert- 
ed, and I believe repents his refuſal. —We 

have a new comedy ; I have not ſeen it play- 

ed, but I borrowed the pamphlet, and I do not 
recolle& ever to have read any thing more 


( 220 ) 
dull 1 unintereſting, and yet it ſucceeds 
with the town. 


/ 1 am, Kc. 


J. HENDERSON. 


To Mr. ———. 


— 


Who ſaid, * He ſometimes acted againſt the con- 
vicpion of his feelings, rather than 1 unlike the reſt 
of the world.” 


London Die: 251 th. 


Dare to be wiſe,—begin,—for once begun, 
« Your taſk is eaſy,—half the work is done.” 
Honaex. 


AS long as the modes of faſhion continue 


to be repugnant to wiſdom, this counſel of 


Horace will deſerve the cloſeſt attention. To 
{ ſteer againſt the popular current of error is 
indeed a noble daring.— A mere ſpeculative 
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theoriſt, whoſe ideas are gathered, more 
from the volume of recorded incidents, than 
from the ſphere they were acted in, would 


think it unneceſſary to enjoin men to dare to 
be, that which his books inform him every 


man ſttugoles to be thought ; but the man of 


the world fees inſtances every day, either in 
himſelf or others, where many opportunities 


of acquiring wiſdom, or diſplaying it, are ne- 


glected, not from actual 1 ignorance, or inapti- 
tude of conception, but from an indolent or 


cowardly adherence to the reigning faſhions 


of vice, error, impudence, or preſumption. 


True courage encreaſes with the proſpect of 
danger.— That there is great danger in oppo- 
ſing the world in their moſt ardent purſuits, 
every one will allow who has ever felt the 
bitterneſs of neglect, or the poignancy of ri- 
dicule. The ſoul in almoſt every reſpect acts 


ſuperior to the body; its ſufferings are more 
acute, its pleaſures more exquiſite. Many 
have by conftitutional vigour dared to expoſe 


their perſons to all the dangers of deſtructive 


war, whole ſpirits are ſo ſubject to diſtreſs, 


- 


ty 


that ENS clamours, or even the pen of an 
eſſayiſt, can hold them in the continual per- 
r of terror. 


This argues a ſpecies of courage, very dif- 
ferent from bodily daring to be neceſſary in 
Horace's advice, and a courage much ſu- 
perior too. 


It has fallen within my aber ee to ſee 
impertinence and abſurdity, which ſhocked 
the underſtanding of every one except the 
ſpeaker, by mere dint of reſolute perſeverance 
change their forms, and become, if not ad- 
mired, at leaſt endured. And indeed it hath 
been from ſuch a confident delivery, that im- 
pertinence and error have forced their way 
into the world as they have done. If folly 
can thus change opinions, and render itſelf 
acceptable, how much more ſo might wiſdom. 
I ſhall be told, perhaps, that their qua- 
lities are ſo different as to render the ſame 
modes of perſuaſion impracticable.— That er- 
ror is preſumptuous, and poſitive, and that 
the concomitants of wiſdom, are meekneſs 
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and diffidence.— I do not deny 1 Hobs 


himſelf was of the ſame opinion, and there 


fore recommended it to them by the higheſt 


incitement of honour, to dare to be wiſe. He 


thought even meekneſs and diffidence virtues 


that were to be concealed, when the honour 


of wiſdom was in queſtion. — You may poſſibly 
quote our great model of chriſtianity, as an 
inſtance of wiſdom and meekneſs united in 
the ſame perſon : but I beg leave to obſerve, 
that he never delivered his laws, or his injunc- 
tions with timidity—He . ſuffered for his 
manly and bold advancement of them. He 
ſuffered with meekneſs, but gave laws with 
dignity, firmneſs, and vigour.— The world, 
I mean the enlightened part of it, have 
long ſince received his maxims, and bluſhed 


for the diſhonour thrown upon the law- 


giver. 


Horace wrote in times very nearly reſem- 


bling our own. Folly was popular in Rome, 


and ſo was courage; he therefore thought 


nothing {o likely to ſtimulate his countrymen 
to wiſdom, as an exertion of their favourite 


_— —— 
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paſſion. He would have folly vanqu iſhed, 
and lie in chains, to encreaſe the triumphs of 
thoſe who added kingdoms to the empire. 


Philoſophers have been ever accuſed of 
want of courage; I think Dryden ſomewhere 
calls them, cowards by profeſſion. But in 
this inſtance, every one may become a hero. 
It belongs merely to the ſoul, and wiſdom 
ſhould be aſhamed to nurſe any opinion, 

which it dare not promulgate and defend. 

To ſhew of how great force example is 
among us, I muſt remark that when a genius 
riſes, he gives law to thouſands ; kindles ima- 
ginations that would have otherwiſe ſunk into 
torpor, and warms thoſe pens, which elſe 
would have frozen. It would be the ſame, 
my friend, with every other ſpecies of wiſ⸗ 
dom Do but dare to begin, with a reſolute 
purpoſe and countenance; if it does not an- 
ſwer, ſay there is no truth in | 
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To Mr. . 
From the Banks of the Thames, Fune 18. 


FOR the books you have my beſt thanks. 
I uſed to think I was fond of fiſhing, but I 
find it a very dull buſineſs. If the good gen- 
tleman of Uz had been devoted to my pre- 
ſent ſituation, and fixed among ſuch a ſet of 
aquatic animals, his patience muſt have been 
exhauſted.* Sir, ſuch a life as I now lead, is 


* Doctor Franklin's, opinion of angling, may 
be gueſſed at from the following ſtory, which the 
ſage often relates to thoſe he thinks zit with a 
taſte for piſcatory delights. About fix o'clock one 
ſummer morning, (ſaid the philoſopher) as I was. 
riding by the fide of a running brook in America 
I obſerved a gentleman with his fiſhing rod in 
his hand, a baſket, a bottle, and all the requi- 
fites, by his ſide. I afked him what ſport ? 
I have not been here more than two hours, was 
the anſwer, When I returned at the cloſe of 
the day, the ſame gentle ſwain was in exactly the 
ſame place, and at the ſame employment; I 
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fit for nothing but an otter, and I believe in 


my conſcience the animals I am with are web 
footed, and have fins. They are neither 
fiſh nor fleſh, «© 4 man knows not where to 


have them,” but yet I cannot quit theſe rods, { 
and earth worms, theſe ten days. Think what 


a treaſure was 1 parcel. 


With Miſs Aikin? s poems I am delighted, 
they abound in elegance and ſublimity, and 


in harmony are not inferior to Pope's. In- 


deed, if oppoſed to the Eflay on Man, that 
verſification is much excelled. 


Until the arrival of your's, all the print 1 
could pick up in the houſe, from garret to 
wine-cellar, was Bracken's Farriery, Hannah 


Glaſſes Cookery (which by the way J very much 
Uke, for the Jaſt receipt in the book is for a 


| ſtopped my horſe, and aſked him if he had been 


well amuſed ? © Exceeding well,” was the reply. 


— Have you caught many fiſh :“ Not any fir.” 


—Had many bites ? 


No, not one bite, but | 


. have had a moſt glorious nibble | . 


* 
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ſurfeit ) Pomfret's Poems, and Pope's Eſſay on 
Man ; which laſt I have read through, and 
think it very inferior to his other ethic epiſ- 
tles. It is wonderful that a man of ſo exqui- 
ſite a taſte, ſo accurate an eye, and ſo delicate 
an ear, ſhould have deformed his pages, with 
ſuch abbreviations as Chanc' lor, Gen' ral, Con- 
qurors, Pow? rs, Flow! rs, Ee ry, Heau'n; I 
cannot ſee how his lines are ſhortened by 
them. Heaven will remain two ſyllables in any 
mode I can pronounce it, let it be ſpelled 
how you will. T# eternal, T apparent, T' 
incloſe, and innumerable other examples might 
be quoted. The philo/ophy of the Effay I will 
not preſume to meddle with, but the poetry 


is ſome of it very unworthy of Mr. 
Let us look at the firſt page. 


«© The latent tracts, the giddy heights explore 
Of all who blindly creep, or figbtleſs ſoar, 
Eye nature's walks, ſhoot folly as it flies, 
And catch the manners living as they riſe.” 


Where a word ends with an S, a reader 
finds it unpleaſant and difficult to begin the 
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word following with the ſame ſerpentine let- 
ter. Would not Glindly ſoar, have been 
__ equally poetical, and a better antitheſis than 
fightleſs ſear. I ſhould think living manners 
would have been quite as clear as manners 
living. —But this would be deemed high trea- 
fon in the court of Parnaſſus, ſo “ farewel 
* till we meet. | 


The tranſlations I have returned by the 
coach. I made ſeveral attempts to read them, 
but all in vain. I could not for the ſoul of 
me get thro' three pages. That you may not 
reproach me with returning the books with- 
out an opinion, take the following four lines. 
I ſcribbled them in the marginal leaf of the 
firſt volume, but recollecting my ſelf, thought 
it would be more modeſter to tear out the 
leaf, than let them remain in the front of the 


book, in my hand writing. 


In holy church we ſee divines tranſlated, 

And mitres oft” times grace the empty pated. 
How hard, how very bard's an author's fate, 

When empty pated fellows will tranſlate, Ee 
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If you could get hold of Pontoppidan's 
Norway, or Pierre Vaude, or Philip Quarles, 
(I don't mean the Emblem merchant) I 
would thank you; though we are likely to 
do ſomewhat better now, for a good plea- 
ſant fellow joined our partie this morning. 
I walked with him into the church- yard, but 
there was nothing worth the trouble of an 
Epitaph hunter. He has given me one 
though which pleaſes me. There is a good 
climax in it. Have you ever ſeen it? 


Dr. Greenwood, his Epitaph on his wife, | 


Ah Death! Ah Death! thou haſt cut down, 
The faireſt Green wood in all this town; : iy 
Her virtues and her good qualities were ſuch,. 
She was worthy to marry a lord or a judge, 

Yet ſuch was her condeſcenſion, and ſuch her 
humility, f 
She choſe to marry me, a Door in divinity, | 
For this heroic deed ſhe ſtands confeſt, * _ 1 
Above all others the phoenix of her ſex ; | iy 
And like that bird one young ſhe did beget, 1 
That ſhe might not leave her ſex diſconſolate, | un 
5 „ | 
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My grief for her loſs is ſo very ſore, 
F can only write two lines more, 


For this, and every other good woman's ſake, 


Never let a bliſter be put on a lying - in woman's 
back. 0 


This is a ſtrange patched letter, part proſe, | 


part verſe, and part neither. But whatever 


my letters are, believe that 1 am W the 
moſt profaic ſincerity. 


Your's, 


J. HENDERSON. 
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To Mr. LJ—— — 


Bath, Nov. 2d, 1774. 


AND ſo you have been in France, Pri- 
thee Jack tell me, is there that difference in 
the faces, habits, and characters, of theſe 
people, which appeareth in the lively pourtrai- 
tures we ſee exhibited of them; are their wo- 
men either ſo beautiful, or ſo engaging as 


ours? I have not any great ambition to be- 


come either dominican, or capuchine, except 
that I might in either of thoſe characters ſee 
a nun en deſbabille. 


I fancy my face would be deemed too friare 
like already, to be admitted as a lay-brether, 
but that thin, faſting, formal face of thine, 
would be poſitively a letter of recommenda- 


tion, and I think, my friend, you would give 


an attentive ear to the confeſſions of the 


young devotees, and, upon proper terms, grant 
L 2 
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them abſolution. I wiſh I had been with you. 


I long to look at a noviciate but for a lady 
abbeſs—your deſcription hath ſatisfied me. 


What you ſay of the French officers agrees 
with all I have ever heard. T hey are gentle- 
men by birth and education. The ſuperior. 
carriage of the ſoldiers is owing” to their be- 
ing ſo univerſally taught fencing, an accom- 
pliſhment ſo uſeful, ſo neceſſary, but in this 
country ſo much neglected. As tactics have 
never been my ſtudy, I do not feel any great 
deſire to view their fortifications, notwith- 
ſtanding the great things you ſay of them. 
Marlborough was certainly a fine fellow, and 
reward was proportioned to his merit; but 
had even he planted twice the number of 
cannon he had in France, againſt his own 
Blenheim, and employed Monfeur Vauban 
for his engineer, it would have ſtood the 
ſhock : ſo maſſy and ponderous is that huge 


heap of littleneſs, that I believe it will out- 
laſt the pyramids. 


5 


Can their churches exceed Weſtminſter 
Abbey '— Thoſe Ho 


* Storied windows, richly dight, 
« Caſting a dim, religious light.” 


impreſs me with a kind of awe I do not feel 
in any other place. If I were an abſolute 
monarch, I would oblige ſuch of my ſubjects 


as had a fancy for erecting churches to build 
them of the Gothic order. 


Tis ſtrange there ſhould be only one good 
picture at St. Omer's; but *tis made up by 
plenty of rel/iques, I wiſh his Moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty were viſited by a dream of heaven 
and Mortimer—But when Salvator's Witch 
of Endor gives place to a Chineſe painting, 
and that in the palace he inhabits hat 
can we expect , 


You ſay Louis Duatorze will never be for- 
gotten, though he had left no other memo- 
rial than the roads, planted and terminated 
as they are; yet to an Engliſhman, after ten 

1. 3 


C7 
of their po/tes royales, the proſpect moſt de- 
voutly to be wiſhed is a good ſupper, which, 
it ſeems, you lacked. But though both 
H s and you nauſeated frogs, I dare ſay 


you reliſhed Burgundy. Yet the juice of 


the grape, without ſome ſolids, would ſhrink 
a Falſtaff to a Maſter Slender. After all, 
a capon and a cup of ſack, are better than 
ſnails and Champaigne. Such meagre fare 


and cold potations “ I hate it.” 


J am now going to dine with a Jew; his 


will be a Moſaic treat. Fiſh, with oil inſtead 


of fauce, and a turkey ſtuffed with garlick 


. was our laſt feaſt, This may, perhaps, be a 


boiled gooſe and peaſe-pudding, a ſtew of 
veniſon in ſour cyder, and a mutton ſauſage 
paſty, I wiſh the worthies of old woutd 
have conſidered, before they made ſo many 
laws about eating, that though the tables of 
the law were very properly in their depart- 


ments, the dining tables ſeemed more pecu- 


liarly in the province of the ladies. If pro- 


hibiting what is good be a ſin, which I firmly 
believe it is, both Moſes and Pythagoras have 


ay ) 
much to anſwer for. The baniſhed beans 
and bacon between them, and that, let me 


tell you, is no bad diſh when a man is hungry, 
in ſpite of heir philoſophy. 


I ſuppoſe the women are returned, heavy 
laden with the labours of the loom and the 
ſpoils of the nunnery, and, I hope, eſcaped 
the Cuſtom-houſe inſpectors. Farewel: if 
you, or your cara ſpeſa, will return me as 
much, and as complete nonſenſe as 1 have 
written, I will acknowledge that you have 
not travelled in vain, nor ſurveyed ſtrange 
countries for nought. 


Tuoour's, ever 
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To Mr. I — — 855 


Bath, October 10th. 


I BEG your excuſe for my ſilence, but 


I have ſuch a multitude of buſineſs upon my 
mind, that it takes away my power and abates 


much of my inclination to write, 


” muſt not be n at thin becauſe 


it contains no diſreſpect or abatement of the 


ſincere and juſt affection I have for you. — 
Make my compliments and thanks to Mrs. 


—— for the waiſtcoat, which is ten 
times more admired than I am, and the girls 


will run the length of the parade, to ſee my 
flower'd and gilt belly, who would not quit 
their own threſhold to ſee me. Foote is 
down here, and I have talked to him a good 
deal, and dined at a gentleman's where he 
was, Garrick wrote a letter to Mr. Taylor 
the other day, which I ſaw, and he ſpeaks 
very handſomely of me. I play away here 


1 


in the old way 1 played one new character 85 
laſt week, (Pierre) and am preparing with all 
my might and main for twelve more at leaſt. 
Doctor Dodd is here, and I have dined with 
him too. Deſire Mrs. ——- to believe 
I love her, and to leave off abuſing me as 
ſhe uſed to do, and do you think me unal- 
terably, = | 


Your's 


* 


J. HENDERSON. 


(8 


* 5 


To Mr. I — 


Bath, 2d May. 


THANKS, thanks, thanks for your care 
about my mother—you make me very eaſy 
by telling me you intereſt yourſelf for her 
—— 1 cannot write long letters nor good 


ones now, ſo you muſt be content with 
friendly ones. 


—— 


It is now one of the firſt wiſhes of my 
heart that may ſwing, for whoever 
injures my dear friend“ * ſhall have all 
the bitterneſs of my ſoul attend him.—Why 
or wherefore is no matter. — If I had in- 
tereſt with the devil, (which by the bye I 
believe I never ſhall have) I would beg a dou- 
ble portion of remorſe and. internal torment 


for that raſcal, 


1 %% 


To Mr. Te — | 
| Birmingham 5 July 8, 1776. 


j ˙ . ⁵ 


* 


ſhould not, have received my letters. I wrote 
to her the day before I ſet out for this place. 


I told her of my deſign to paſs my ſummer 
here — However, on the receipt of your's, 1 


have again written to her. If that letter alſo 
ſhould miſcarry, pray, my dear friend, tell 
her that it invited her to live with me at Bath. 
It told her, that I would procure her an 
apartment in the ſame houſe with me if L 
could ; if not, I will provide her with a 
lodging near me: but I rather think and 
hope, that we may live together. I ſhall be 
there the latter end of September. There is 
nothing in my power which I would not do, 


to make that excellent woman happy—9She 


and you Jack, have but one fault, and that 
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is, too great a partiality for a very filly fet- 
low—But be that as it may, I ſhall be uneaſy 
till J have her with me. As to yourſelf my 
worthy friend, I ſcarce know what | to ſay - 
my heart longs to talk with you, but its ſen= 
ſations are ſo ſimple, and ſo boyiſh, I know 
not how to write them. I love your peace, 
your happineſs, and would I could promote 
it: I love “ too; pray tell her ſo: tell 
Her that no one on earth, except thyſelf, my 
friend, can have a better ſenſe of her deſerv- 
ing, or a truer affection for her. 


Adieu, 


HENDERSON. 


* 
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To Mr. I 


Birmingham, Fuly 26, 1776. 


I HAVE received a letter from my mo- 
ther, which I have really had no time to 
anſwer, and now I know not where ſhe 1s. 
Perhaps you do, for ſhe tells me ſhe ſhould 
go to London. She objects to coming to: 


Bath, on account of the weight of her Bag- 
gage and the expence of its carriage; but 
that is nothing. Pray tell her, Jack, that IL 
ſhall be two ſeaſons more at Bath, by articles, | 
and I had rather have her with me, than 
that ſhe ſhould be liable to in conveniences 
elſewhere. I find that ſhe has been very ill 
treated in the country, and my heart aches 
to think of it; for if there ever was unaf⸗ 
fected and genuine ſimplicity, and innocence 
of heart, it is in my mother. I ſhall not be 
at caſe if I have her not with me; for I not 


— 
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only feel a ſenſe of duty, but a lively and 
tender affection for her—I know her pecu- 
liarities, and can indulge them better than 
any other perſon, and I think it will give 
her happineſs to ſee and know my manner of 
living, &c. Do, my deareſt friend, tell her 
what I ſay, and if ſhe wants money let her 

have it, and J will ſend you a draft for it with- 
out delay. 


4 Believe me, 
Your's, &c. 


5 n 
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- To Mr. J——. 


Birmingham, Aug. 31, 1776. 


Dear I———, 


I HAVE had letters from my mother, 


who will be with me at Bath - She will go 
through London, and if ſhe calls on you, 


which I defired her to do, I know your 


friendſhip will ſupply her with any money 
ſhe may want, and I will remit it to you. 


Mrs. Yates is here at preſent, and we 
played The Wonder laſt night. You cannot 
imagine how I am carefled by all ranks of 
people. I ſhall leave this place covered with 
Birmingham laurels. 


I play with Mrs. Yates again on Monday, 
The Roman Father, and moſt probably Shy- 
lock afterwards. Things are ripening for 
me; I am not ſorry, even now, that I did 
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not come to London. The end will ſhow 


I ſhall do very well—I am, in the mean time, 


as happy as I have any notion of being. I 


with we could have a day or two together; 


but for that we muſt wait. 


Farewell, 


J. HENDERSON 
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To Mr. L- 
Bath, October 12, 1776. 


* * W π N %*% % %* * K * % * #* 
* *. I am very ill at this writing, and have 
been ſo this week; but it will go away, 
or Doctor Schomberg and I, with a rein- 


forcement of apothecaries, will drive it away 


—I hope you and “ are in health; 
there is no one's health dearer to me. 


Did I tell you that I have got my mother 
here, and am combating with her legion of 
gloomy blue D-—s too; but I ought to do 
it, and that is enough for me. 


Adieu, 
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To the Reverend Mr. D 
Bath, Feb. 11th, 1776. 


Dear Docror, 


ISCARCE know how to begin a letter, 
I long to write to you; I have many times 
been about to addreſs you, and though I ne- 
ver wanted, nor ever ſhall want a ſubject, if 
I were to write all that my heart feels to- 
wards you; yet after a certain time has elapſ- 
ed in ſilence, one knows not how to reſume 
the ſame familiarity, and with the ſame 
ſpirit, as if no chaſm had been made in our 
correſpondence; at leaſt I feel it ſo. I ſhould | 
hardly have had courage now if Mr. ——— | 
had not told me you thought it unkind in me 
to be ſilent I would do almoſt any thing to 
remove ſuch an opinion from your mind, for 
I love and honour you with ſincere attach- 
ment, and reſpect. «4 Something too much 
of this.” 


1 

T ſhall not wonder if you join with all my 
friends in town, to condemn my ſtaying here 
in preference to being in London, becauſe I 
hear the buſineſs has been very partially ex- 
plained, but I think if it were fairly and ful- 
ly diſcloſed to you, I ſhould rather have your 
approbation. I am naturally timorous, and 
have an inſtinctive reluctance to engage in 
buſtle, contention, and intrigue. I have no 
talents for them, and therefore think it would 
not be prudent to quit the moderate and 
quiet path I am in, for ſuch hazardous pur- 
ſuits. I will tell you, my moſt dear friend, 
the ſimple principle on which I acted, and I 
think it almoſt an axiom. If I am really 
wanted on the London ſtage, I ought to be 
placed there on honourable and advantageous 
terms, and I ſhould be ſo. If I am nt really 
wanted, I have no buſineſs there, nor can the 
deſign of haying me there be other than trea- 
cherous and pernicious. Yet farther. It 
was only propoſed to engage me for one 
year; a propoſal by which the manager ha- 
zarded nothing, as the very novelty of one 
who had been talked of as I had been, would 
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have paid in very few nights the ſalary I was 
to receive; and I hazarded every thing by it. 


My friend W * tells me he has 
thoughts of taking orders, a view which I 
am periuaded you will enconrage, and pro- 
mote, as he certainly has not, any more 
than myſelf, talents for buſineſs and chicane 
TI was very ſenſibly touched with his misfor- 
tunes, and think the church is the only aſy- 
lum he can meet with from them . But you 
will judge better than I can. 


I hope, my dear friend, you have health, 
and that is all I need wiſh to ſuch a heart, 
and ſuch a capacity as yours ; felicity and ho- 
nour will naturally follow ſuch goodneſs, and 
ſuch underſtanding, if their operations are 
not retarded by ſickneſs. 


Believe me, &c. 


J. HENDERSON. 
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Tnſcribed under the Picture of a Lady who had | 


 ſlighted the Author. 
(Written in 1769. 


ONWARD it preſſes with an eager view, 


More ſplendid ſcenes, and tranſports to purſue ; | 


Far as ambition's piercing eye can ſee, 
Nor onee regards humility and me. 
No gentle blandiſhments arreſt its ſpeed, 


Nor once it ſtops, though love and meekneſs 
bleed. 


Bleed in its path, and tremble in its courſe, 
Weak ties have love, againſt ambition's force. 


Fd 


By pleaſure urg*'d—urg'd by ambition's ſting, 


From love, from me, from tenderneſs you ſpring. 


Your picture, faithful to your heart as face, 
Eludes my graſp, and mocks my fond embrace. 
No more from ſolemn thought to mirth Ifly,. 
No more the heart exults, no more the eye 
Darting abroad, colleQs each ſcattered ray, 
Which humour beam'd, and fancy led aſtray, 
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Inſcribed under a Print Orpheus playing on 
his Lyre, being the Frontiſpiece to a young 
| Lady's * Muſi c Book, 


(Written in 1768.) 
WHEN Dons ſung, or ſweetly touch'd 
his lyre, | 
Such heav'n born ſounds the woods ail groves 
inſpire ; 
The rugged roeks, and wood-clad mountains 
dance, | 
And wild with pleaſure, at his ſong advance ; 
Such melody ſtern Pluto's ſoul diſarms, 
From Pluto's throne Eurydice it charms. 


At length by cruel hands bereav'd of breath, 
(For muſic's ſelf cannot contend with death) 


The ſhepherds all their rural ſports forſook, 
And every eye aſſum'd a mournful look, 


Each nymph felt anguiſh—grief felt ev'ry ſwain, 


In place of harmony, ſee diſcord reign. 
Long in this ſtate men liv'd, and had remain'd 


80 now——But you, my fair, have deign'd 


To ſooth our cares, and ſoften all our grief, 
And brought ſweet melody to our releif. 


. 


) 


So ſoft the ſounds, of grace and eaſe poſſeſt, : 


Such airs melifluous humanize each breaſt, 
No longer need you envy Orpheus fame, 


12 


Since a new Orpheus reigns in —'s name. 


A Receipt to make a Paſtoral. 


TAKE firſt two handfuls of wild thyme, 
Or any herb that ſuits your rhyme, | 
And ſhred it finely o'er your plains, 
Fit to receive your rolling ſwains. 
With crocus, violets, and daiſies, * 
Be ſure to fill the vacant places; 
Then plant your groves and myrtle bowers, 
(Well water'd with celeſtial ſhowers) 
And, to avoid the critics quarrel, 
A ſprig or two of VirgiPs laurel. 
Your ground thus laid, your trees thus plac d, 
Sweeten'd with flow'rs to your ſtate, 
Your ſhepherd take, and as is wont, 
Baptize him at the poet's font. 
Adorn him with ſcrip, crook, and reed, 
And lay him by for farther need. 
Then take a damſel neat and fair, 
And in a fillet bind her hair, 
Give her a flock of tender ſheep,. 
And keep her by you--She will keep 
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An Imitation of a Piiench Paſtoral. 5 


6 I. | 
DAPHNIS one day his flock had led 
Into a verdant grove: 
Nor far off, Phillis in the ſhade, 
Had brought her lambs to rove : 
Both of them met each other, 
Her Daphnis ſaw, © | 
— ew... 
Each of them ſaw the other. 
"It, 
Good ew: Feet ü ſaid he, 
Shepherd ſaid ſhe good day, 


In yonder orchard prithee ſee, 
I The graſs how freſh and gay; 


Both inſtantly went thither ; 
Daphnis ſat down, 

| Phillis ſat down, | 

They both fat down together. 


II6 
A noſegay then of violets made, 
| For Phillis the ſhepherd ne 
Phillis for him, i in order laid 
Some flowers nicely cull'd, 


WT. 
Both offer'd them each other: 
Her, Daphnis took, 
Ui, Phillis took) 
Each took them of the other. 


IV. 


Permit, upon thy breaſt, he cry'd, 


That I this noſegay place, 


With mine the pretty laſs replied, 


I fain thy boſom grace. 
Both granted one another; 
His, Daphnis plac'd, 
er's, Phillis plac'd, | 
Tach plac'd them on the other. 


- "Fs 
To ever true and conſtant be, 
Make me, ſaid he, a vow, 


To conſtant be, and true, ſaid the, 15 


The ſame to me do thou; 
Both promis d one another. 
This Daphnis did, 
This Phillis did, 
They did ſo by each other. 
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The following little e he wrote ſoon | 
after his arrival at Bath. There is, 1 
think, a ſort of whimſical humour about 
it, ſomewhat reſembling the Hi Horie which 
Mr. Henderſon read into reputation: but 
as neither John Gilpin's Race, nor Mr. 
Henderſon's very outrẽ manner of reading 
it, ever gave me any very extatic pleaſure, 
J think ſome apology neceſſary to the rea- 
der, for inſerting an imperfect Ballad. 


1 New Ballad.. 


YE lords and n lend an ear, 
No wicked lies I write, "I 

The truth moſt truly you ſhall hear, : 
For your eaſe and delight. 


In Bath a wine-merchant did dwell, 
And C-—y was his name, 455 
Who by the bleſſing of the muſe, 


I now tranſmit to fame. 
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This wine-metcliant a daughter bad, 
A daughter brown had he, : 989 5 


Who when ſhe wore both cap and a” 
Reach d to her father's knee. 


"Wha has miſſes dreſt their dolls, : 
She dreſt her mind, I ween, 


And when tter play-mates mage dirt 3 Pies, | . 


She at her bock was ſeen. 1 


Full broad the and lich ſhe wore, 
To bind her head around, 

And right fantaſtic were the ſhoes, 
Which kept her from the ground. 


And now when time had form d her ear, 
To muſic ſhe it bent, | 

And pleas'd the neighboring gentles all, 
And all folks where ſhe went. 


Her father grew exceeding proud, 
Exceeding proud grew he, 
And alſk'd the gentles all around, 
| His daughter for to ſee. 


Hoping, that ſome of noble birth, 
Would be caught by a ſong, 

And careleſs of her low. eſtate, 
In wedlock bind her ſtrong. 
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The gentles ſtar'd, and knew not what 
Io do, or what to . 
They wip'd their faces as they could, 
They bow'd, and came away. 


Now ſee how pride deſtroyeth all 
The knowledge God hath ſent, 


Sith he who ſerv'd full many a man, 
Could harbour ſuch intent. | 


For once, before his heart grew proud, 
A livery he wore, 

And us'd to wait with hat i in hands. 
His maſter to the door. 


So well he did in this behave, 
So humble then did ſeem, 
That no one thought of pride or ſtate, 
This merchant eber could dream. 


The 8 therefore, notic'd him, 
And bought his wine, to ſhew 

That merit they would patronize, 
Though ſprung from ner ſo low. 


Vet all this while no tordiiniy came, 
With offer of his hand, 
Nor ſquireling ſpruce, nor parſon trim, 
With caſſock and with band. 


G 


What ſhall I do, the father cry d, 
My daughter will grow old, 

And all her wit, and all her voice, 00 a 
Will ſerve her but to ſcold. 


Then to the ſynagogue went he, _ 
And brought out many a Jew, 3 

To hear her play, and hear her 28955 
And of her take a view. | 


From Pontus, and from Phrygia, 
From Cappadocia eke, 
Theſe wandering pilgrims came I ween, 
Two or three times a week. 


They fat, they heard, and took their ſnuff, 


And wondering, roll'd their eyes, 
And then proteſted, —that without 
Some wine ny could not riſe. 


Then Franco thin. and Cappa far, 
Declar'd upon their word, 

They thought her for a Joo i too 0 goods 
And'bid her wed a lord. 


But now comes on a dreadful ale | 

I tremble to relate, 

Oh, that ſome lord, or biſhop WM 
Torn out this leaf of fate. 


| 
f 
; 
| 
; 
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To Bath hive came a ſtrange young man, 
Nobody knew from whence; 
Preſuming on ſome fooliſh gifts, 
Of talent and of ſenſe. 


Unto the playhouſe ſtraight he went, 
The manager to ſee, 
Who gave immediately conſent, 
A player he ſhould be. 


The day was fixt, the day was come, 
That he ſhould firſt appear, 
When lo in Hamlet as he ſtood, 
He ſhook his hat with fear. 


This damſel ſaw, this damſel figh'd, 
And bath'd her jetty eyes, 

And ſaid, my heart is near breaking, 

For Hamlet when he an 


The father florm'd, and lock d his doors, 
This player to prevent, 

Swore, like Ophelia, ſhe ſhould: drown, 

Before he'd give conſent. 


But ſay what bolts or bars, can keep 
A woman from her will; 

'Tis more than mortal man can do, 
E * * * . 


cue alu 
E. . 1 6 R A M 


On  Aritagrervess; and the eden Operas, . at 
_ the Theatres. 


OUR Engliſh "I which was at firſt deſign d. 
To raiſe the genius, and improve the mind, 
To expoſe the various follies of the town; 
Seems now contented to expoſe its own.. 


The Blighted 4 reath.. 


VIVID and green, the laurel Roſcius wore, 
Still water'd with the foſtering dew of praiſe, 


Till vanity and avarice ſwore, 
To have a pluck at his long-envied bays. 


They waited on him——welcome gueſts they 
were, +” 

And artful, took poſſeſſion of his 3 ; 

Then ftrove to blaſt, the wreath _y could 
not tear, 

Wich venom foul, infus'd by ſpecious art, 
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Moſt natural magic, and dire property, 
Alas, too plainly to the world were ſeen, 

On wholeſome fame uſurp'd immediately, 
And fickly yellow gain'd upon the green. | 


Almoſt, each night, ſome leaf its verdure loſt, 
Yet they his weak and cred'lous heart conſol'd ; 
They bade him prize his laurel by its coſt, 

When ev'ry leaf ſhould be transform'd to gold. 


Pernicious alchemy ! ah, treacherous friends, 
How could you, nature's darling thus deceive; 
That you have compaſs'd your inſidious ends, 
'The ſoul of cs came hg the muſe ſhall * 


Ah, what avails bs. Sat on Thames 8 ſhore, 


Three hundred thouſand pounds his banker keeps, 


Whilſt Phoebus and the Muſes all deplore, 


His avarice waking, whillt his genius ſleeps. ' 


Theſe ts, inded will many a flatterer buy ; 

But ah! where then are brother George's hopes; 

Theſe pounds, were doom d his children to | 
 ſopply, 

Not pay for ſcribbling metaphors ond "720 
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An Impronptu on 21.0 G ARRICK's Fungal 


AS from the borders af 5 wave, 
Nor yet enfranchis'd by the cloſing grave, 
Garrick juſt peep'd into the world above, 
And ſaw a ſombrous long proceſſion move; 
Saw the ſtrand glitter with the tawdry ſtate, 
Part grave, part gay, part tinſel, and part plate: 
The prim deportment of lugubrious mutes, _ 
And the taught toſſings of the 5 brutes. 


5 1 jubilee, he eek appears, 


4 Go bid the managers diſmiſs their fears; 


No more from empty theatres deſpair, ; 
& And dread of duns, deliver to the air ; 
Call all my carpenters—bid George attend, 
“And ranſack Monmouth- ſtreet from end to end; 
ve Buy all the blacks, defraud the ſtarving moth, 
* Or let him, if he will, defile the cloth : 
” Bring moth and alle have no time to loſe 
« If there's not black enough, then buy the blues. 
Dye all the truncheons, and their edges gild, 
« All but that truncheon I was wont to wield; _ | 
Buy from the paſtry-cooks their an | 
| flags, | 
1 To flame in front, the Tear be clothed with rags; 


( 262 ) EO 
oC: «The dirtieſt wardrobe will the rear fupply, 


« Our ſtage. perſpective will deceive che eye: 
All to your ſeveral offices repair, 


4 


* Whilſt IJ determine—in what place or where, 
% This gaudy mummery may beſt appear. 

4e Tf for Ophelia, by young Hamlet mourn 'd; 
« Or for 2 7 Juliet, vet alive inurn d. 43 


4 4 


Thus far he ſpoke, 3 in an imperial tone, 
And I args forgot the funeral was his own. 


Alas, poor Garrick, in Elyſian meads, 
Where new delight to new delight ſucceeds ; 3 
Still ſhall the phantom wealth thy ſteps purſue, 
And tinge thy plealures with a careful hue. . 


* 


The two foregoing Jeu d' Eprits I ſeveral 
years ago ſubmitted to the inſpection of my 
friend, Mr. Mickle, whoſe tranſlation of the 
Luſiad will remain a monument of his poetic 
talents, while this country retains taſte for 
luxuriant imagery, adorned with harmonious 
numbers — He thought that they contained 
much wit, but more ſeverity, and hoped that 
Mr. Garrick's various powers as an actor, and 
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generoſity as as bind, would be held in re- 
membrance, when his little foibles, as a man, 
were forgotten; and that it was rather unfair 
to laſh his memory for the gaudy mummery 
of a funeral, originating in the folly and ridi- 
culous vanity of ſurviving friends. I will 
ſhow you (ſaid he) what is my opinion of 
Mr. Garrick,” and gave me the following 
lines. 


Upon Mr. GARRICK. 
Br Ma. M ICK LE. 


FAIR was the graceful form Prometheus 
made, 
Its front, the image of the God diſplayed: 
All heaven approved it, cer Minerva ſtole 
The fire of Jove, and kindled up the ſoul. 


90 Shakeſpeare's page, the flower of poeſy, 
E'er Garrick roſe, had charms for every eye; 


Twas nature's genuine image, wild and grand, 


, "he ſtrong marked picture of a maſter's hand. 


* 
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But when bis  Gartick——Shakeſpeare' 8 Pallas 
came, —  @® 


The Bard's bold painting burſt i into a une : 


Each part, new force and vital warmth re· 


@ # 
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[As touched by heaven——and all the bau 
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